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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





PROCEEDINGS OF CONVENTION HELD AT HARRISBURG. 





HE County Superintendents of Penn- 

sylvania met in Convention pursuant 
to call of the Department of Public In- 
struction, on Wednesday, March 10, 
1897, in the assembly room of the Cen- 
tral High School at Harrisburg, and 
were called to order at 10 o’clock a. m., 
by State Superintendent Schaeffer. 

The session was opened with prayer by 
Principal T. B. Noss, of California, Pa., 
Normal School. 

J. D. Pyott, reporter for Pennsylvania 
School Journal, was appointed Secretary. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer made the following 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


For several years I have been urged to 
call a convention of County Superintend- 
ents, but I hesitated because for many of 
you a week’s trip to Harrisburg means the 
expenditure of half a month’s salary. But 
in my judgment a convention of Superin- 
ents has at last become a necessity. Many 
of the new Superintendents are anxious to 
compare notes with the veterans in the ser- 

‘vice. The whole State has been aroused on 
educational questions as never before, and 
it is very difficult to keep track of all the 
new legislation which is proposed. Direc- 
tors and Superintendents, who are expected 
to carry out the legislation enacted for 
schools, have a right to know what new 
school laws are proposed. Past experience 
has shown that many defects can be elimin- 
ated from school legislation if it is sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of school officers in 

all portions of the State. I am sonally 
acquainted with many members of the Legis- 

lature ; it is certainly true of those whom I 








know personally, and I infer that it is true 
of all, that they do not desire to harm the 
Common School System either by their 
measures or by their votes. Perhaps all the 
members of the House and the Senate will 
welcome any light upon school questions 
which the Superintendents and other ex- 
perts can furnish. Certainly we owe it to 
the children of the State to help in enacting 

ood laws, to point out features which may 
do harm in our own sections of the State; 
and if a law is calculated to do more harm 
than good, we should not be afraid to say so 
with emphasis. 

Moreover, the burning of the State capitol 
has raised new issues. Shall we reduce the 
Spgs to our schools, and thus 
oblige the children to rebuild the State 
Capitol? In another Commonwealth the 
Legislature resolved’ to rebuild the State 
Capitol at a cost of little over a million; 
the money has been expended, and the 
builders are asking for another million; 
meanwhile the children are growing into 
manhood and womanhood, and the schools 
are said to be suffering. Let us show our 
faith in the promises of better times made 
during the last campaign, and insist on it 
that school progress shall not be halted in 
Pennsylvania during the years in which we 
shall be engaged in the rebuilding of our 
State Capitol. 

I feel like compgeebulatig you on securing 
this place of meeting, by the courtesy of the 
Harrisburg Board of Control. We hope to 
see this fine large room filled with superin- 
tendents, members of the Legislature and 
citizens of Harrisburg interested in educa- 
tion. I am sorry to have to say that the 
Governor finds it im ible to be here this 
morning. You would all enjoy hearing one 
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of his ringing speeches on education, for 
there is no question on which he is more 
eloquent. His words at the late School 
Directors’ Convention were an inspiration 
to all who heard him. 

And now we will pass on to the regular 
programme. You know it is sometimes 
claimed that Pennsylvania has the best 
Institute system in the Union. Our teach- 
ers are paid for their time, and nearly all are 
in attendance; and there are other good 
points. Nothing taxes the ability of a 
Superintendent more than the management 
of his institute. We have given that ques- 
tion first place, and will now have the 


paper. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Supt. A. M. Hammers, of Indiana 
county, was introduced, and read the fol- 
lowing paper: 

There are several kinds of educational 
meetings to which the term Teachers’ Insti- 
tute may be applied. In Pennsylvania it 
usually means one of three: First, the 
Local Institute, held by the teachers of a 
particular township or school district; sec- 
ond, the Joint Institute, in which the teach- 
ers of two or more adjoining townships or 
districts unite; and third, the County or 
City Institute, held annually by the Super- 
intendent, as required by law. 

The time allotted for this paper will not 
permit a consideration of the different kinds 
of Institutes named, hence I shall touch 
only upon one—the one most likely to be of 
special interest to the members of this Con- 
vention, namely, the County Institute. 

I take it that in an assemblage of Pennsyl- 
vania Superintendents the County Institute 
needs no apology and no defense. To those 
who are thoroughly familiar with its his- 
tory, who have closely followed its rise and 
development, and who without prejudice 
accord to it its present full measure of value 
as an educational factor, it is undoubtedly 
the one great distinguishing feature of our 
common school system. In proof of this I 
quote from ex-State Superintendent Waller, 
whose personal knowledge of the subject 
makes his utterances authoritative. He 
says: ‘‘ Measured by the ability of the in- 
structors, by the number of school districts 
and teachers reached, by the attendance of 
the public, by the time and money devoted 
to it, the Pennsylvania County Institute 
has not its like in any other State.”’ 

The thought which I wish to emphasize, 
however, is that the Institute is the criter- 
ion by which the ability of a Superintend- 
ent is gauged, and the one thing more than 
any athens - which he may prove his right 
to educational leadership. It is, when prop- 
erly managed, the most powerful agency 
by which he may impress himself on the 
schools under his charge; and through 
which he may remedy existing evils and 
inaugurate needed reforms. Aside from 
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this, the Superintendent’s oem respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of the In- 
stitute cannot be evaded. The Institute is 
his; the law wisely gives its management 
and control into his hands: if it isa success, 
it reflects his good judgment and energy; 
if it is a failure, it 1s rightfully accredited 
to his lack of efficiency—in a word, the 
Institute is what he makes it. 

The great power then for good which it is 
generally acknowledged has been exerted 
by the Pennsylvania County Institutes, the 
personal responsibility for their proper 
management which rests upon us as Super- 
intendents, and the fact that about $60,000 
are paid annually for instructors and talent, 
and perhaps $200,000 to the members in 
attendance, are considerations which make 
it obligatory upon us to permit nothing 
to be done by which their efficiency may be 
lessened, or their still further development 
retarded. 

I wish to make this paper practical rather 
than theoretical, hence I shall not attempt 
an exhaustive discussion of any one feature 
of my subject, but instead shall touch 
briefly upon a few of the questions which 
annually confront the Superintendent in 
peepee for this most important feature of 

is work. The first question which natur- 
ally suggests itself is, when to begin the 

reliminary arrangements for the Institute. 

he answer which experience dictates, and 
one which we would do well to heed, is this: 
‘* Just as far in advance of the time selected 
as‘ circumstances will permit.’’ It is not 
necessary to argue this point. We are all 
ready to admit that an Institute for which 
the arrangements are hurriedly made, and 
for which the plans are but partly matured, 
cannot by any chance result in the highest 
possible good to its members; and that the 
Superintendent who procrastinates in this 

articular not only shows a lack of prudent 
orethought, but also invites failure. 

The second question, When shall the In- 
stitute be held? is worthy our serious con- 
sideration, but cannot be answered so defi- 
nitely as the first. In this as in all other 
matters pertaining to the Institute, the Su- 
perintendent is wisely allowed to use his 
own judgment, and the best general obser- 
vation that can be made is that the week se- 
lected should be the one best suited, under 
the varying local conditions, to the educa- 
tional interests of the county in question. 
There are a few counties in which the lack 
of railroad facilities and the probability of 
snow blockades make an early date neces- 
sary, but in the remaining ones the question 
still obtains whether an Institute should 
pee or follow the opening of the schools. 

he strongest arguments of those who favor 
an early Institute are that if any good is to 
be derived from it, teachers and pupils should 
have the advantage of it during all of the 
term, and that after a school is once organ- 
ized new ideas and new methods cannot be 
adopted without a serious loss of time. 
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These arguments seem to be both logical and 
conclusive, but that they are not accepted 
by a majority of the Superintendents of the 
State is proven by the fact that for the pres- 
ent school-year forty-seven of the sixty-six 
County Institutes were held during the 
months of November, December, and Janu- 
ary. Perhaps the strongest argument for 
an Institute which follows the opening of 
the schools is found in the fact that from fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. of the teachers em- 
ployed each year are beginners. These are 
persons who have not yet faced the respon- 
sibility and who have not yet experienced 
the difficulties of the school room, and, as a 
consequence, who do not feel the need of 
help. They have that easy self-assurance 
which only inexperience can give, and which 
makes them, in their own minds, equal to 
any and all emergencies ; and they are far 
more weg! to volunteer suggestions and ad- 
vice than to accept such help from others. 
But a few weeks of actual service usually 
dispel their illusions. They find that a wide 
gulf yet separates the real from the ideal 
school, their self-assurance fails them, their 
fondly cherished theories do not stand the 
test of practice, their enthusiasm wanes as 
their trials increase, and they they come to 
Institute humble learners, ready to sit at the 
feet of those who have traveled the same 
road they are traveling, and who can warn 
them against its dangers and its pitfalls. 
Other arguments pro and con might be cited, 
but they are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. It seems to be very generally conceded, 
however, that an Institute can only be con- 
ducive to the best results whose members 
are already familiar with the conditions 
governing their respective schools, and who 
are thus able to select from the work of the 
week that which will be peculiarly beneficial 
and helpful to them. It is claimed, too, by 
some—and I believe the claim can be sub- 
stantiated—that in counties where the mat- 
ter has been tested by actual experiment the 
balance of opinion favors a date ranging from 
two to three months after the opening of the 
schools. 

A third question, and one of the most if 
not ‘he most important with which my sub- 
ject deals is, Whom shall we employ as in- 
structors? One of the few educational max- 
ims which I have never heard contradicted 
is this, ‘‘ As is the teacher, so is the school,”’ 
and it seems to me that we can say with the 
Same assurance, ‘‘As is the instructor, so 
will be the Institute.’’ In any phase of 
Institute work the position of an instructor 
is a trying one, and one which requires 
a special aptitude and fitness for it; but 
it is often doubly so in the County In- 
stitute. Inthe majority of cases it is im- 
possible to divide the Institute into sections 
or ee. hence the Instructor is called upon 
to face teachers engaged in every step of the 
work from the Primary to the — oi, 
and holding positions from that of teacher in 
the remote rural school to that of Principal 





or Superintendent in our smaller cities. To 
be master of such a situation, and to so 
adapt the instruction that all will be bene- 
fited and go back to their several positions 
with re-kindled hope and with renewed en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, is the great test of an 
instructor’s ability, and is the one thing 
more than any other which accounts for the 
popularity of such men as Schaeffer, Houck, 
Brumbaugh, Coughlin, and others whom we 
might name. It is this diversity of condi- 
tions, too, which often accounts for the pro- 
nounced success of an instructor in one In- 
stitute and his dismal failure in another. 
Hence if the instructor be a specialist or his 
power ot adaptability poorly developed, he 
will fail of the full measure of success unless 
the special needs of the teachers concerned 
justify his engagement. It would be well 
then for each Superintendent to study care- 
fully the condition of his schools, and the 
needs of his teachers, before arranging this 
part of his programme. It is not until he 
has done this, and until he has informed 
himself fully of the ability of the various 
available Instructors and the nature and 
scope of the work done by each, that he is 
ready to make an intelligent selection. To 
my mind, one of the strongest claims to rec- 
ognition which an instructor can offer is 
that he knows by actual experience the 
wants of those whom he is employed to in- 
struct. No matter how magnetic and bril- 
liant he may be, no matter how learned and 
scholarly, if he has forgotten or never knew 
the joys and sorrows of the common school 
teacher, his work will lack an element of 
ower and helpfulness which though it is 
heed to measure or define, is nevertheless 
very potent for good. Aside from the special 
work which an instructor may be called 
upon to do, it is his bounden duty as well as: 
his special privilege to help his hearers toa 
proper conception of teaching in all its rela- 
tions to life, to awaken in them that pro 
professional pride which invests teaching 
with a dignity and a sacredness in keeping 
with its far-reaching influence and results, 
and to fill them with a love for their work 
which will outweigh and make trivial the 
daily discouragements and trials of the 
school-room; and no one is so well fitted for 
this all-important task as he who brings to 
his aid a power born of experience and a 
personal knowledge of the educational fetters 
which years of prejudice and conservatism 
have forged. 
As to the number of instructors necessary, 
it is safe to say that the tendency is to en- 
gage too many rather than too few. Itis no 
unusual thing to see an Institute programme 
with a list of from eight to ten, while the 
last report by our State Superintendent 
shows that in one county fifteen were em- 
ployed and in another twenty-three. The 
opinion of those who have given this ques- 
tion careful consideration is that, where an 
Institute is not divided into sections, two or 
at most three instructors are all that can be 
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used to advantage at any one session; and 
that it is better to employ two or three strong 
men for the entire time than to fill the pro- 
gramme with those who appear but once or 
twice before the Institute during the week. 
Aside from the matter of economy, it is be- 
lieved that in this way better results will be 
secured. 

Another very important member of the 
Superintendent’s corps of Instructors is the 
Director of Music. Upon his ability much 
of the life and success of the Institute de- 
pends, and his work for the week, when effi- 
ciently done, will set the echoes flying in 
many a school-room for months to follow. 
I am not able to discuss intelligently this 

hase of Institute work, but I have noted its 

appy effects both in Institutes and on the 
schools, and I trust that in the future selec- 
tion of Directors of Music, that liberal policy 
will be pursued and that care exercised 
which will maintain the high standard al- 
ready marking this feature of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute. 

Having secured all the outside help neces- 
sary, the question of what place members of 
the Institute and their pupils should have 
on the programme naturally comes up. That 
this local help may be made both interesting 
and valuable few, if any, will deny. 

The usual plan pursued, and one having 
much to commend it, is to set apart a speci- 
fied time each day for the discussion of edu- 
cafional topics by certain teachers who have 
been selected in advance for this purpose. 
This has been called, and appropriately too, 
‘*The Teachers’ Hour,’’ and aside from the 
value of the discussions themselves, a strong 
argument in its favor is that it gives the 
teachers a a of proprietorship and per- 
sonal responsibility which often tends to in- 
crease materially the interest taken in the 
other exercises of the day. 

Another feature which may be made of 
special interest, and one which will take no 
time from the sessions of the Institute, is 
‘The Educational Exhibit.’’ As its name 
may suggest, it is an exhibit made up of 
work contributed by the different schools 
represented in the Institute. In the county 
which I have the honor to represent in this 
convention, we have been making a specialty 
of this feature for the past six Institutes, 
and each year with still more satisfactory 
results. he work has been steadily in- 
creasing in both quantity and quality until 
now very creditable exhibits are made even 
bp our most remote rural schools. The ex- 
hibit at our last Institute included work from 
over 95 per cent. of the rural schools of the 
county. This feature is found to be of value 
in a number of ways, but especially from 
the facts: 1, That it benefits the pupils who 
prepare the work; 2d, That teachers gain 
new ideas from examining the work of other 
schools; and 3d, That teachers enjoy the In- 
stitute better and derive more benefit from 
it because they and their pupils have con- 
tributed something to its success. 
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Another feature which may be made profit- 
able, provided it is not allowed to take up 
too much time, is to have the pupils of a 
certain school or schools render a programme 
suitable to the celebration of some certain 
occasion or day. Two years ago this was 
tried in the Indiana County Institute with 
very gratifying results. Onemorning pupils 
of the Third Ward Indiana Schools gave us 
an appropriate Arbor Day exercise, lasting 
an hour. On a following morning pupils of 
the Second Ward Schools rendered a pro- 

ramme suitable fora Washington’s Birth- 

ay celebration. The exercises in both in- 
stances were all that could be desired, and 
were listened to with eager interest by the 
members of the Institute, and by as man 
others as could gain admission to the hall. 
It is estimated that about two thousand per- 
sons were present each morning. The object, 
however, was not to attract the popular at- 
tion, or merely to give a pleasing variety to 
the Institute programme; but to arouse an 
interest in the proper observance of special 
days and occasions in our schools, and to 
give the teachers present a concrete illustra- 
tion of what might be done along these lines. 
Many teachers would willingly vary the 
monotony of the school-room by such pleas- 
ing and helpful exercises, but they lack the 
power to originate or even carry out specific 
suggestions, and it is only by showing them 
what may be done that they will — 
anything outside the ordinary routine work. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length 
on the making out of the detailed daily pro- 
gramme. The one question which confronts 
us here is how to use the limited time at our 
disposal to the best advantage. In most 
counties there are but eight daily sessions 
averaging about two and one-half hours each 
or in all twenty hours; and to waste unnec- 
essarily even a few minutes of each session 
is not only a very serious loss to the mem- 
bers of the Institute, but also shows a lack 
of foresight on the part of the Superintend- 
ent. Clearly it is our duty to see that every 
minute of the available time is used to the 
best advantage. All preliminary work 
should be done } yee to the opening of the 
first session, and during the week constant 
care should be taken that time is not lost in 
mere routine work. There was a time when 
it was thought nececsary to consume the 
greater part of the first session in ‘‘ getting 
started,’’ as it was called; but. that day is 
—. The Institute should not only ‘‘start,’’ 

ut it should be under full headway with 
the first opening exercise. Neither is there 
any longer an excuse for a system of enroll- 
ment which will consume either the time of 
the Institute or of the members; and the 
same may be said of any method of record- 
ing the attendance which wastes from fifteen 
to thirty minutes each session in calling the 
roll. There are better methods in vogue, and 
the Superintendent should learn their merits 
and adopt those best suited to his county, 
or formulate suitable ones himself. 
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The plan of reserving a certain part of the 
room or hall for the members of the Insti- 
tute and assigning each one toa particular 
seat for the week will not only save time and 
prevent confusion, but will also protect the 
rights of the teacher as against the general 

ublic. In suggesting this plan and mak- 
ing claims for it, I speak from experience, 
and I mention it because I believe that very 
few Superintendents have yet tried it. The 
enrollment card of each teacher is made to 
designate his or her seat for the week, and 
as these are always made out in advance of 
the Institute, not a moment is lost in put- 
ting the plan into operation. Another good 
feature of such an arrangement is that it will 
effectually check any tendency on the part 
of teachers to shopping or sight-seeing dur- 
ing the sessions of the Institute. Ofcourse 
but few teachers need any watching to in- 
sure their attendance; but the few who do 
need it, find by this plan that even their 
temporary absence is always noticed. The 
fact that a record is kept of the chairs vacant 
for all or any part of a session, and that ab- 
sence will leave ‘‘an aching void which 
nothing else can fill’’ is, to say the least, a 
very powerful incentive to regular and full- 
time attendance. 

Last but by no means least in the manage- 
ment of an Institute, is the financial ques- 
tion. From the latest available statistics, I 
find that the average cost of the Pennsyl- 
vania County Institute is about , and 
that the average amount received from the 
per | treasury is $190. The difference is 
usually met by charging each member of 
the Institute an enrollment fee, and from 
the sale of tickets for the evening entertain- 
ments. If I were to suggest any change in 
this manner of squaring accounts, it would 
be to do away with the enrollment fee and 
depend entirely on the proceeds of the even- 
ing entertainments. There may be condi- 
tions in some counties which make the en- 
rollment fee a necessity, but such I believe 
are the exceptions rather than the rule. In 
Indiana county (if you will pardon another 
reference to my home county) no enrollment 
fee has been collected during the seven years 
of my incumbency; and although the cost of 
our Institutes is annually about $300 above 
the average which was quoted, I am still 
able to report a small surplus in the treas- 
ury. With us, the members of the Institute 
are put on an equality with the general 
public, so far as the evening entertainments 
are concerned, and their attendance left en- 
tirely optional. Thus far their patronage 
has been all that could be desired. It is true 
that this plan throws greater financial re- 
sponsibility on the Superintendent, but it 
has compensating features enough to offset 
this. I am aware that custom sanctions the 
collection of an enrollment fee, but I have 
never yet found by what legal right such an 
assessment is made. The Institute reports 
to which I have already referred show that 
for the school year ending June, 1896, four 
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County Institutes were held at which no en- 
rollment fee was charged. It is interesting 
to note that but one of these reported a defi- 
cit, and that of but $18.31. 

From the foregoing it is seen that in a 
few counties the Rusacial success of the In- 
stitute depends entirely, and in all the others 
partly on the patronage accorded to the even- 
ing entertainments. For this reason, if for 
no other, this part of an Institute programme 
demands special thought and the exercise of 
both care and judgment. In order that the 
best interests of all may be served, and the 
Institute Lecture Course made what it should 
be, Superintendents would do well to ask 
themselves these questions of every attract- 
ion under consideration: 1, Is it worthy of 
a place on the programme of an Institute 
Lecture Course, or will it only gratify a 
morbid curiosity? 2. Willit exerta lastin 
iufluence for good, or is it sensational an 
merely intended toamuse? 3. Will it tend 
to cultivate the intellectual, the moral orthe , 
esthetic nature, or are its only claims its 
cheapness and its availability? Of course 
the popularity and drawing qualities of an 
attraction must be kept steadily in view too; 
but by judicious selections, and by avoiding 
what often turns out to be a ‘‘ penny wise 
and pound foolish’’ policy, all the condi- 
tions named and implied may be met, and 
that high standard set and maintained which 
ought to characterize the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute Lectnre Course. 

Along with this care to provide only at- 
tractions of sterling worth and merit, the 
Superintendent who would retain the patron- 
age of his patrons year after year must avoid 
too much sameness in the character of the 
entertainments provided. In the best Insti- 
tute courses of to-day, the programme is no 
longer made up annually of four or five ab- 
stract lectures by as many different lectur- 
ers, but specialists—intellectual giants—are 
called upon to discuss those living issues 
which are brought about by our constantly 
changing social and: political conditions; 
others are called who, taking advantage of 
the constructive and mechanical genius 
which so marks the closing years of the cen- 
tury, call photographic art and optical sci- 
encetotheir aid, and with illustrated lectures 
better familiarize us with our world and its 
peoples; and invading the realms of music, 
the best vocalists and instrumentalists 
which nineteen centuries of civilization have 
produced are called upon to display their 
ability and powers. In this variety, in this 
provision for the cultivation of our many- 
sided natures, and in this privilege of seeing 
and hearing the best products of human 
skill and intellect, is the secret of the won- 
derful popularity of the Institute Lecture 
Course in many counties of our state, as 
well as the secret of how to secure the neces- 
sary funds for the day sessions. 

In conclusion, let me say that the Penn- 
sylvania County Institute has not outlived 
its usefulness—it has accomplished a work 
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which nothing else could have done so well; 
it still has a great work to do. Let us as 
Superintendents, by skillful management 
and by untiring efforts, help to make it a 
still more powerful factor in the educational 
interests of the State. 

On motion, all ex-superintendents, high 
school teachers and Normal principals 
present were accorded the privilege of the 
floor and invited to participate in the dis- 
cussions. 

Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill county : 
I find nothing helps more than local in- 
stitutes in creating interest in school 
work. The teachers receive inspiration 
at the county institute, but we want to 
reach the public, and by that means get 
good directors and good teachers; and 
these local institutes are one of the best 
means. ‘There are various ways of con- 
ducting them; some think best to leave 
the management to local committees, the 
Superintendent coming in as a visitor. 
We think the Superintendent should take 
the lead, preside over the meeting, take 
hold himself and then ask others to take 
part. There are factions here and there, 
and your committee will have human 
nature enough sometimes to slight one 
side or the other, or at least be suspected 
of doing so; but the Superintendent is 
outside of all that, and treats all alike 
and combines all the talent. We try to 
get good lecturers for the local institute 
on Friday and Saturday evenings—noth- 
ing too learned or ‘‘ way up,’’ but adapted 
to the average man and woman. We ar- 
range the place with the leading teachers 
of the district (including several town- 
ships); sometimes we accommodate our- 
selves to the people who want it a par- 
ticular place, sometimes we go where 
they don’t want it; we have gone where 
the teachers and directors both objected, 
and made a success of it. I believe in 
charging for admission—it is a poor 
fellow who can’t pay five cents, and if 
you take up a collection it will be mostly 
pennies. We notify the teachers several 
weeks in advance that they will be ex- 
pected to take part, and only excuse 
when absolutely necessary. We have 
class drills of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
under excellent teachers; the parents of 
the children all attend, and so you have 
an audience. Then we have some good 
man from a distance to talk right at the 
points where improvement is needed; he 
can afford to put it straight, as he goes 
away. [Laughter.] Sometimes we have 
a class in number; sometimes in reading. 
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We prefer short off-hand talks to long 
written essays; then we don’t have to cut 
them off before they are through, and 
have them and their friends go away 
‘‘mad.’’ [Laughter.] In the evenings 
before the lecture we have something in 
the way of entertainment—a fan drill, 
wand drill, sunflower drill, or something 
like that, getting as many families repre- 
sented as possible, and so working up 
interest in the community. You can 
command a good deal of local talent that 
will be glad to help you with music, etc., 
of course giving them free admission. 
Have some prominent director or teacher 
make an address of welcome on Friday 
evening; have some speakers from other 
places ; reserve seats for directors; make 
the first evening so attractive that the 
audience will want some of the perform- 
ance repeated the next night. When 
possible, exhibit some school work of 
pupils; it is hard to get it suitably placed, 
but it pays for the trouble; the parents 
are interested, and through this exhibi- 
tion are able to see what the teachers are 
doing for their children. 

Supt. J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna county: 
The conditions of the last speaker must 
be different from ours. We cannot build 
on evening entertainments; I never knew 
but one to pay expenses, they are always 
a drain on our treasury. We have to 
hold our meetings in a large city, and 
other entertainments, church sociables, 
etc., capture the people, so we cannot de- 
pend on that. 

Supt. Alvin Rupp, Lehigh county: 
The evening course is a serious question, 
when you come in competition with local 
entertainments. If the lectures or enter- 
tainments cannot be made to pay, are we 
justified in cutting down the day instruc- 
tion to support evening entertainments? 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny 
county: We have long since abandoned 
the evening entertainment business, not 
thinking it necessary or advisable to have 
any side-show. [Laughter.] There is 
pleasure and perhaps some advantage in 
meeting and hearing men from outside, 
but in the long run it detracts from the 
solid work. I am prepared to go on 
record against that part of the institute 
program. Looking at this question from 
the standpoint of both manager and in- 
structor, I am sometimes inclined to agree 
with those who say our instructors are 
not worth what they cost—at least we do 
not get the results we should. In the 
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last ten years there have been but three 
or four men we felt we ought to call back 
the second time. We want men who will 
be helpful to teachers rather than enter- 
taining to audiences. I am inclined right 
here to sound a note of warning to the 
institute lecturer—that he must get down 
to systematic, logical work; get nearer 
to the class-room. An instructor must 
know what to do and how to do it; must 
be able to formulate plans for doing the 
right thing at the right time; must have 
personality and power to put his plans in 
operation. Institute should be held prior 
to opening of the term; it is twice as help- 
ful as in the middle. Is there not some- 
times too much thunder about local 
institutes? [Laughter.] I like people to 
be enthused too, but do not want so much 
side-work. We have no trouble to get 
people tocome. An institute should do 
more than create temporary enthusiasm; 
but the best superintendent cannot talk 
about educational sins before a popular 
audience. To be helpful we want a meet- 
ing of our own after visiting the schools, 
when teachers and superintendent by 
themselves can consider the needs of the 
district. Patting each other on the back 
is all well enough, but we want more 
systematic work. The best results in 
Allegheny county come from meetings 
where there are forty or fifty teachers and 
the superintendent, with no one else pres- 
ent. Thunder does not reach thinkers. 

Supt. H. S. Putnam, Bradford county: 
If you should strip our Institute of the 
lecture course, it would be taking the 
cream off the milk. I have heard psy- 
chology talked from the platform for 
twenty years, and from half of it the 
teachers got just nothing—it was fired 
over their heads. When we can have 
psychology put at the teachers so they 
can apply it directly in their work, it will 
be very well. An instructor does no good 
if he cannot hold attention. The trouble 
is that every Tom, Dick and Harry who 
has attended an institute or two thinks 
he is qualified for an instructor. [Laugh- 
ter.] Putting the teachers each in his 
particular spot, to stay there all week, 
would never work with us. 

Supt. J. W. Sweeney, Elk county: I 
agree with the paper that county insti- 
tute should be held about the middle, or 
at least some time after the opening of 
the term; I think this best, especially for 
the young teachers. Evening entertain- 
ments can be made to pay almost every- 
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where, and need not detract from the day 
work. I think it is not well to put the 
regular day instructor on the platform in 
the evenitig. We have pupils canvass 
for sale of tickets, and have gotten $500 
in a town of 2200 people. In the summer 
our principals and district superintend- 
ents meet and select places and leaders 
for local institutes. We have no trouble, 
and get good results. Our teachers, 
ladies and gentlemen, prepare papers, and 
good discussions follow. We know ex- 
actly what is to be done beforehand, and 
everything works smoothly. 

Supt. A. G. Smith, Delaware county: 
It is in evidence in this discussion that 
conditions vary in this great State, and 
what suits one place will not do in 
another. I should be glad to be relieved 
of responsibility for the evening lecture 
course; but the teachers are unanimous 
in favor of continuing it, and are willing 
if necessary to pay more in order to have 
it—and I think their wishes should be 
considered. We would prefer the last 
week in August as the time for county 
institute (our term is 9% months in Dela- 
ware county), but we could not have the 
lecture course then. We have difficulty 
in securing suitable day instructors. Our 
work is not academic, but professional. 
I agree in the objection to too much 
thunder in local institutes; some of those 
I have attended should rather have been 
called educational meetings. 

Supt. Hammers: I want to add that 
the seating of onr teachers is not done in 
the interest of the general public. The 
front seats are reserved for the teachers, 
and are always filled. Our best interests 
are served, and the teachers vote to con- 
tinue the plan. 

Supt. Weiss: Some of us do not seem 
to know the difference between educa- 
tional meetings and local institutes. But 
in counties where we can scarcely get 
around to all the schools, it is a problem 
how to get our teachers together any- 
where, for necessary consultation. Dela- 
ware county is so quiet that the people 
from there think ordinary speech is 
thunder. [Laughter. ] 


VISITOR FROM OHIO. 


Dr. Schaeffer remarked that we had 
present with us School Commissioner 
Corson of Ohio [applause], and he knew 
the Convention would be glad to havea 
word from him. 

Commissioner Corson said this was a 
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good time to get away from Ohio, as it 
was partly depopulated by the rush to 
Washington for offices, while those who 
remained behind were circulating peti- 
tions for signature. [Laughter.] Every 
year brings us more clearly to the realiza- 
tion that we are not prepared for the 
great work laid upon us as school men, 
and that very fact encourages us to be- 
lieve that we are becoming better pre- 
pared. Such meetings as this are a 
healthy sign of life; he believed teachers 
and superintendents were about the only 
people who hold meetings of this charac- 
ter. As to the subject just discussed, no 
doubt if we were conditioned as each of 
the speakers we would agree with him. 
One point may well be emphasized—there 
is too much neglect of the common 
people. Public sentiment rules, after all; 
people have as good schools as they 
want, or, to put it in the other form, as 
poor schools as they will permit. There 
are many places where the people are 
ahead of the teachers, and where there 
would be more results by pushing the 
teachers by means of the people than 
trying to pull up the people by means of 
the teachers. We want to wake up the 
people everywhere to realize that if they 
want good schools they can have them. 
There is inspiration in all such educa- 
tional meetings as have been mentioned. 
The public school is the great lever of ad- 
vancement, but its power is in proportion 
as it keeps near the people. As there 
are no two individual boys and girls 
alike, so no two communities have just 
the same characteristics or wants. He 
was sure he would make no mistake in 
one suggestion as to management of in- 
stitutes: Give the teachers opportunity 
to catechise the instructors. It is hard 
work to sit from morning till night hear- 
ing others talk, and never have a chance 
to talk back. We who work on the in- 
stitute platform would be more careful 
sometimes if we knew the teachers could 
answer us. He thanked the chairman 
for the invitation to speak, and the con- 
vention for their attention. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The thanks are due from 
us. We want a mortgage on Commis- 
sioner Corson to get him to Pennsylvania 
every year. His presence here refutes 
the libel that every public man in the 
state of Ohio who is not at Washington 
has his ear to the ground listening for a 
call to the Presidency four years hence. 
[Laughter. ] 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


Dr. Schaeffer: I will take this oppor- 
tunity to refer to special committees the 
printed bills on educational subjects 
which I have in hand. There may be 
others which I have not secured. If any 
member has knowledge of any bills not 
mentioned, we will be glad to hear of 
them and provide for their consideration 
by this Convention. ‘These committees 
will ascertain the purpose and scope 
of the bills, and present a summary of 
them at the proper time, with their 
recommendation of valuable features, or 
their objections to those they do not 
think desirable : 

Senate Bill 40o—on ‘physical education— 
Supts. Slotter, Gramley and Stitzinger. 

Senate 41—granting certificates to high 
school and seminary graduates, similar to 
Normal diplomas—Supts. Buehrle, Bryner 
and Serfass. 

Senate 96—requiring school boards to 
supply apparatus, including weights and 
measures—Supts. Taylor, Rapp and Hoch. 

’ House 44—authorizing courts to deerease 
the number of school directors in wards or 
boroughs—Supts.Smith, Jarvis and Gardner. 

House 59—concerning abolition of inde- 
pendent districts created by courts—Supts. 
McNeal, Snyder and Putnam. 

House 116—authorizing boroughs to make 
appropriations for free public libraries— 
Supts. Hoffecker, Zumbro and Mixer. 

House 121—basing school tax levy on city 
valuation in cities of third class—Supts. 
Harman, Snoke and Rupp. 

Senate 97, and House 144, and any other 
bills amendatory of the compulsory act— 
Supts. Hamilton, Brecht and Bowersox. 

House 131, 132 and 133, and any other 
bills relating to method of distributing 
state appropriation—Supts. Shipman, Bigler 
and Becht. 

House 53— increasing the minimum school 
term to seven months—Supts. Mixer, Hof- 
fecker and Stewart. 

Deputy Stewart: I suppose everybody 
here is in favor of the seven months bill. 
It is now on the postponed calendar, and 
an organization is forming to defeat it. 
I hope this body will express its opinion 
definitely in its favor. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The State Teachers’ 
Association has endorsed the seven 
months’ term repeatedly, and every 
Superintendent has had circulars on the 
subject from the Department. I think 
everybody here will put his shoulder to 
the wheel and help this bill. 

After the bills had been distributed to . 
the several committees, the Association 
adjourned till 2 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


"Cm and Borough Superintendents’ 
Convention having taken a recess for 
the purpose, both bodies met in joint 
session in the Assembly room to listen to 
Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, of the Cincinnati 
College of Music, who read the following 


paper on 
MUSIC AND LITERATURE. 


If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they needs must, the sister and the 
brother, 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and 
me, 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I the other. 
Richard Barnefield. 


When the Athenians had been so signally 
defeated by the Sicilians in the battle of Syr- 
acuse, many of them, contrary to the usual 
custom, were spared from slavery and death 
by their captors. Plutarch describes the 
facts thus: ‘‘Some there were who owed 
their preservation to Euripides. Of all the 
Grecian poets, his was the muse with whom 
the Sicilians were most in love. From the 
strangers who landed on tneir island they 
eer every small specimen or portion of 

is works and communicated it with pleas- 
ure to each other. It is said, that upon this 
occasion, a number of Athenians on their 
return home went to Euripides and thanked 
him, in the most grateful manner for their 
obligations to his pen, some having been 
enfranchised for teaching their masters what 
they remembered of his poems, and others 
having procured refreshments and raiment, 
when they were wandering around after the 
battle, by singing some of his songs.’’ 

In our present prosaic utilitarian age, we 
are none of us likely to owe our lives or lib- 
erties to music or literature, in this sense; 
yet, in other ways, humanity owes to these 
sweet muses a debt almost as great, for the 
spiritual, the emotional life of the race has 
often been saved by their divine influence. 

How often, when worn and weary with 
anxiety, with overwork, with grief and care, 
have we been rested, soothed, quieted, and 
the turbulent spirit within us stilled by the 
beautiful words of the poet or the glorious 
melody of asong. How often have we felt 
as if the clouds had rolled away from us, as 
though we were lifted up on the wings of 
some bright angel and carried away to 
realms of bliss and joy, and peace and rest, 
such as those who have not ears to hear 
cen | never hope to reach except in the be- 
yond. And, after even a brief sojourn in 
such etherial fields, how we have returned 
to the every-day world of care, strengthened, 
blessed and nourished‘ with food such as 
would stimulate our growth and enable us 
to bear more manfully the heat and the bur- 
dens of the day. 

The two great factors in the uplifting of 
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man from out of his sordid life into a life al- 
most tropical in its luxuriousness, in its ra- 
diance colors and superabundance of fruits, 
are music and literature. In the Rig-Veda, 
the sacred book of the Hindoos, we find re- 
lated the fact that in their religious exercises 
this wonderful people first recited their 
prayers, then gradually began to accompany 
them with divthesleal aap, in accordance 
with the number of feet in each line, and 
that finally they chanted them, for the emo- 
tions felt were so deep and strong and full 
that the spoken words alone were not capa- 
ble of expressing them. In these books we 
find the earliest account of literature, and its 
outgrowth, the fruit of its existence, luxur- 
ious and nourishing to all mankind, was 
music. 

But, while that is the first account of 
music in profane history, sacred history pro- 
vides us with the knowledge that music ex- 
isted even before man: ‘‘when the sons of 
the morning sang together for joy at the 
work of the Creator.’’ 

In comparing and contrasting the benefits 
and culture to be derived from the study or 
the influence of music and literature, we 
will only compare literature in its highest 
forms with music. Literature may be sep- 
arated into two great divisions; one of which 
serves for intellectual development and the 
dissemination of knowledge, while the other 
serves for spiritual, emotional, humanizin 
development. Naturally, that class whic 
has the best and gteatest influence upon the 
formation of human character and human 
relationships is the greater of the two. 
Knowledge of how to do is valuable, but 
knowledge of how to de is far more valuable, 
when we count up the things which make 
character, which make man a man, in the 
greatest sense of the word. That class of 
literature, therefore, which is purely for the 
purpose of disseminating knowledge of how 
to do, or knowledge er se, will not be con- 
sidered here, and only that greater class, 
which helps us in learning how to live, will 
receive attention at this time. 

The story of some heroic, virtuous or 
noble deed, when thoroughly realized and 
understood and lived, is of greater value in 
the forming of the character of man than the 
knowledge required to extract the root ofa 
quadratic equation. ; 

The medium through which the thoughts 
and incidents of such a story enter the mind 
has much to do with the depth of the im- 

ression made by the story, and also with 
its lasting influence. If the story is ex- 
pressed in terse, unfeeling words on the 
printed page, its influence will be in exact 
proportion with the power of imagination 
which the reader already possesses, and 
which will enable him to weave into the 
story scenes, incidents, colors and feelings 
of his own creation; but literature itself is 
intended to awaken the imagination which 
lies dormant, and therefore Jdefore that 
awakening, the story itself would necessar- 
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ily be uninteresting as consisting of only 
cold, dry facts. A better vehicle for the con- 
veyance of the thought expressed in words 
is universally recognized in that higher form 
of literature called poetry, especially when 
it is read aloud. The reason why poetry is 
more effective in this way is not difficult to 
find. The difference between poetry and 
prose is primarily and above everything else 
the fact that poetry is alive, has a pulse, a 
heart that throbs in unison with that pulse. 
That pulse is called rhythm. It is the 
rhythm of the poetry that gives it life, that 
produces within us that cadence which 
makes our hearts and pulses throb in unison 
with those of the poet. The rhythm of the 
poem is the index to its character. What 
more pastoral and peaceful than the rhythm 
of the m: ‘‘ He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd, and he shall carry his lambs in 
his bosom,’’ as so wonderfully expressed 
and d¢picted in Handel’s Messiah. The 
rippling of the brook in its limpid flow, the 
rustling of the leaves, the beautiful blue 
sky, and all the attributes of the soft sum- 
mer day, are reflected in the accompaniment. 
Again, what ruggedness, what martial spirit 
in the lines: 
“Stand, the ground ’s your own, my braves, 

Will ye give it up to slaves? 

Do ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still?” 


Or that poem which certainly breathes 
and throbs with the spirit of war: 
‘*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored.”’ 
If these words had been expressed in 
prose, where would be their martial spirit? 
Again, take the story of the first robin. 
It might be told toa child in prose. In its 
tic form, how much more beautiful and 
impressive it is! The rhythmic flow of the 
poem deepens the impression upon the mind, 
and makes us see farther into the world pre- 
sented to us in this lary 6 
Literature develops both the intellectual 
and the emotional will, but of the two it de- 
velops the latter most. Voluntary attention 
to any subject depends upon the will, but 
involuntary attention depends upon the 
interest of the subject and the channel 
through which it reaches the mind. The 
motive | geo which drives one idea or 
series of ideas from the mind, and puts 
another series of ideas in full possession, is 
the phenomenon of the will, and is necessary 
to the growth of character. Literature, es- 
ially its highest form, poetry, has a won- 
erful power in this respect. The story 


when well told is all absorbing in its inter- 
est; when recited in poetic form it is still 

ter in interest, for we move and breathe 
in sympathy with its thoughts, its scenes 
and incidents; but when that story is wed- 
ded to music, in song, and we sing it our- 
selves, then we live it. 


When we live it, 
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we do not only see it and hear it, but we 
ourselves become characters in the story; or 
in a measure the author of the song story. 

If I were asked to give peamants for two 
subjects of study, I would unhesitatingly 
say, literature and music; but if I could 
have but one of these, I would declare in 
favor of music—song. 

The intellectual and artistic analysis of a 
noble song-poem is as powerful and influen- 
tial upon the intellectual side of the mind 
as a mathematical demonstration; but it 
goes farther, and deeper, than such a demon- 
stration, because it reaches the inner part of 
man’s heart and soul. 

Literature iztroduces us to a world or 
worlds of human action and interest, in- 
finitely larger than our own experience. 
Music wedded to such literature makes us 
live and breathe and move and feel in those 
words. In the song poem, the idealizing 
power of the intellect and the emotional 
power of the soul become united. We know 
what we are, by the realization of what we 
are not, but we teel what we are by the feel- 
ing of what we are not; and this feeling, 
this emotion, is stronger, more potent, than 
knowledge. Knowledge is power, but sym- 
peey is a greater power to reach men’s 

earts. Knowledge may excite, and even 
command admiration and respect, but it also 
has a tendency to drive men farther apart, 
either by their self-immolation into the 
chosen subject, or by their being placed 
upon pedestals far above one another. 

Sympathy, on the contrary, draws us 
closer together and unites us into one com- 
mon brotherhood—that brotherhood for 
whose establishment Christ gave His life. 
The purpose of literary study is the cultiva- 
tion of the emotional, as well as the intel- 
lectual side of man’s complex nature, but it 
is especially intended to awaken Gare wil 
the source of all moral feelings. Christ’s 
message: ‘‘Do ye unto others as ye would 
have them do unto you,’”’ is the solution of 
the problem which has confronted the ages, 
in the effort to establish the true brother- 
hood of man—and is not sympathy at the 
root of this message? Is not that the ke 
to the whole of the noble, self-sacrificing life 
of the Son of Man? 

What can more quickly arouse sympathy 
than the song-poem? What reaches farther 
into the deepest and darkest recesses of 
man’s innermost soul and brings into the 
light of day from nooks forgotten, neglected 
and covered with the accumulation of the 
debris of many years of depravity, the little 
germ of humanity, like the song? 

The poet-artist glows with love of truth 
and beauty in nature, human life and ac- 
tion, and the student or reader or listener 
shares in his enthusiasm to a degree; but 
he who hears or sings the song or poem is 
touched to a far greater depth than the 
words alone could ever fathom. Behold, a 
group of low, depraved humanity! Let some 
one recite before them some story of sorrow 
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or sin, or grief or despair, or even the won- 
derful story of Christ, and unless he be an 
orator, but few will be touched by the words. 
But let some one, gifted with perhaps only a 
very poor voice, sing such a story, and that 
assembly will crowd around the singer, will 
hang upon each word and tone and absorb 
them. The refrain will haunt them. The 
whole assembly is thrilled and touched to 
the heart; tears flow, for their sympathy is 
awakened, and because of this awakening, 
they are at least a better men and 
women. Because of the tears they have 
shed, they are nearer to God and farther 
from their surroundings. Can literature 
alone do this? Said Cowper: 


“There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 


An unknown poet spoke thus in regard 
to the mystery of song: 
‘The sound © 
Of music that is born of.human breath, 
Comes straighter from the soul than any strain 
That hand alone can make. 
“As he sang— 
Of-what I know not, but the music touched 
Each chord of being—I felt my secret life 
Stand open to it, as the parched earth yawns 
To drink the summer rain; and at that call 
Of those refreshing waters, all my thought 
Stirred from its dark and secret depths, and burst 
Into sweet, odorous flowers, and from their 
wells 
Deep called to deep, and all the mystery 
Of all that is, laid open.”’ 

Said Carlyle: ‘‘ Music is well said to be 
the speech of angels; in fact, nothing among 
the utterances allowed to man is felt to be 
so divine. It brings us near to the Infinite; 
we look for a moment across the cloudy 
elements into the eternal sea of light, when 
song leads us and inspires us. Serious 
nations, all nations that listen to the 
mandate of nature, have prized song and 
music as the highest, as a vehicle for wor- 
ship, for prophecy, and for whatsoever in 
them was divine.”’ 

How wonderful then, is this power of 
song, how wonderful is the power of music. 
Far greater in its influence than any other 
earthly power, it pervades every part of our 
lives. A noted author has thus expressed it: 


‘* Music was the first sound heard in the Cre- 
ation when the morning stars sang together. 
It was the first sound heard at the birth of 
Christ, when the angels sang together, above 
the plains of Bethlehem. It is the universal 
language which appeals to the universal heart 
of mankind. It greets our entrance into this 
world and solemnizes our departure. Its thrill 
pervades all nature—in the hum of the tiniest 
insect, in the tops of the wind-smitten pines, in 
the solemn diapason of the ocean, and there 
must come a time when it will be the only 
suggestion left of our human nature and the 
creation, since it alone of all things on earth is 
known in heaven. The human soul and music 
are alone eternal.” 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


Dr. Schaeffer: The next paper on the 
programme relates to the most important 
question in pedagogy, the Course of 
Study, which has been assigned to a 
gentleman who has given a great deal of 
attention to the subject, and we will now 
hear from him. 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Johnstown, 
spoke as follows: 


It was with some degree of reluctance 
that I accepted the Department’s earnest in- 
vitation to address this convention upon 
the subject in hand. Not, however, from 
any want of sympathy with those who were 
so recently my associates in county super- 
vision, nor yet from any lack of interest in 
a line of school work which has claimed 
much of my thought and attention during 
the last ten years; but because I had so 
recently expressed my views upon this 
theme before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and, moreover, as I am no longer en- 
titled to the honorable distinction of County 
Superintendent, I should prefer to give over 
the discussion of this eminently practical 
subject to those who are in the field of its 
actual operation. But I have long since 
learned that when a superior officer com- 
mands, it is my duty to obey; and when 
Dr. Schaeffer requests, it is my pleasure to 
be loyal to his wishes. This, my friends, 
is my apology for again inviting your at- 
tention to the subject of graded school work 
so far as it aoe to county supervision. 

Educational Tendencies.—Those who keep 
in touch with the current of educational 
thought, are conscious of two well-defined 
lines of activity in the management of pub- 
lic schools. The first of these is in the 
constant effort to — the curriculum of 
study to the realities of life, so that practical 
information and useful knowledge shall be 
the means of mental discipline and the basis 
of general culture. The second tendency is 
seen in the earnest efforts everywhere to 
unite in mutual harmony and helpfulness 
all the educational agencies essential to the 
moral and mental evolution of childhood. 
The course of study, whether in city, town 
or country school, has to do with these two 
fundamental principles. It must supply 
what pupils most need, and then weld this 
material together in one continuous chain. 
The first is professional pedagogy, the 
second is practical school management, and 
the efficient superintendent is necessarily 
the leader in both departments. 

What shall we Teach?—What shall we 
teach our boys and girls that will be most 
helpful to them when school days are over? 
is the ever-present inquiry with the thought- 
ful teacher. It is this question, with the an- 
swers that have come through careful study 
and extended observation, which have re- 
lieved our school curriculum of much that 
is obsolete and impractical, and added much 
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that is essential to right living. The law 
names the branches of study for the element- 
ary schools, but this list no more determines 
what is, or ought to be, taught in the com- 
mon schools of Pennsylvania, than the size 
of a man’s hat determines the quality of his 
brain. Modern text-books are suggestive of 
' order and method in development, but the 
cannot of necessity be equally adapted to all 
grades of schools. From the same text-book 
may be taught practical English largely, 
or technical grammar exclusively. From 
the same geography may be taught the end- 
less and useless names of places and lines 
on a map, or the reai forces and factors in 
the life of the world. From the same reader 
may be gotten the ability to get, give and 
appreciate er or merely the ability to 
pronounce words. Nay, text-books, good 
as they are in their variety and complete- 
ness, do not tell what is to be taught any 
more than the open market tells each family 
what to eat. The competent, thoughtful 
teacher must think out, gather and supply, 
in form and measure and quality, the ma- 
terial needed for the individual pupil’s de- 
velopment. The teacher is, and of right 
ought to be, the ultimate and detailed course 
of study for each child and every school. 
The principal, because of maturer thought 
and more extended experience may greatly 
help the teacher by suggestive outlines in 
matter, order and method. The superin- 
tendent, in sympathetic touch with the en- 
vironments, needs and possibilities of teach- 
ers and schools, may give still more valuable 
aid to all under his supervision, by pointing 
out clearly the road to be traveled, by set- 
ting definitely the milestones to be passed, 
an <n e in a general way the territory 
to be explored. When the best thought and 
experience of a whole state shall unite in 
the direction of school-work, then each 
county, district and school will receive help 
and stimulus in proportion to the greater 
efficiency and authority of the directive 
power. But the farther removed the course 
of study is from the individual teacher, the 
less definite and specific must it be in out- 
line and the more general and flexible in its 
requirements, or else it will become but a 
stumbling block and a snare to real progress 
and effective teaching. A course of study is 
essential to the educational progress of any 
district, but it will serve its purpose only 
so far as it recognizes the true function of 
the thoughtful teacher and the varying con- 
ditions and needs of the individual school. 
Connected and Successive Work.—While 
the chief merit of a course of study is in the 
quality of the work outlined, its economic 
value is most apparent in its purpose to link 
in harmonious development the work of 
successive terms and teachers. The most 
prominent weakness of the country schools 
to-day is the lack of competent teachers; a 
weakness for which no course of study or 
system of supervision may fully atone. But 
a second weakness in these non-graded 
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schools—and a weakness for which there is 
a remedy—is in the lack of harmony in the 
work of, succeeding teachers in the same 
school. Each term’s work becomes an iso- 
lated factor in the child’s education. Each 
teacher is a law unto himself, and not know- 
ing what was done by his predecessor and 
leaving no intelligent or suggestive plan of 
work to his successor, much valuable time 
and energy are lost to the school and the 
strongest incentives to earnest study and 
continued attendance are lost to the pupils, 
because there is no progressive and adapted 
course of study, no common plan of work. 

All schools, therefore, of whatever class, 
in city or country, need courses of study: 
first, to provide the schools with the best 
subject matter; and second, to unite in effect- 
ive harmony all the educational forces in 
public school work. And the more general 
or inadequate the supervision, the more iso- 
lated the school, the more inexperienced or 
incompetent the teacher, the greater the 
necessity and the more potent the influence 
of a well-laid system of grading. Upon 
this principle the country schools, more 
than any other class, need systematized 
work and supervision. In the cities and 
larger towns the natural tendency is towards 
close grading, which, I am persuaded, may 
easily be over-done; but the problem to-day 
that challenges the most thoughtful study 
is the proper direction and regulation of the 
school work upon such conditions as obtain 
in the rural districts. Every county super- 
intendent in Pennsylvania is grappling with 
or contemplating this problem to-day. Some 
seem to have found a solution to the prob- 
lem; others are yet working and waiting for 
more light and aclearer knowledge. But 
out of this thought and study on the part of 
those who work in and for these schools, 
must come ultimately their highest excel- 
lence and their greatest possible worth. 

In view, then, of the needs and possibili- 
ties of the rural schools, let us consider ina 
plain, practical way, just what a graded 
course of study should mean and do for 
them. And lest our theory be woven in the 
loom of fancy, I beg to draw from actual ex- 
perience in county supervision as the basis 
for my conclusions. 

The Schools Without System.—It was the 
actual condition of the so-called ‘‘un- 
graded ’’ schools that suggested to me the 
need of system in their management. It 
was not an unusual thing to find even in 
the best districts, pupils who were far be- 
yond their ability in text-book study, and 
nearly all of them with a one-sided or 
partial course. Boys and girls of ten or 
eleven years of age were frequently found 
reading in the fifth reader, but with little or 
no knowledge of language construction, 
geography or physiology. Many of the 
older ones had the three ‘‘R’s,’’ but they 
wouldn’t study grammar or history or 
geography, because their parents didn’t 
think it necessary, or they themselves didn’t 
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like the names of some of the branches. 
Whatever books the pupils brought to 
school as their own or their parents’ choice, 
were about the only guide for the new 
teacher in forming classes. All classes, as 
a rule, were started at the beginning of the 
books presented, and went hopping and 
skipping right through them one or more 
times each term. With such conditions the 
teacher of recognized worth and experience, 
and inspired with true professional zeal, 
would in the course of two or three months 
be able to bring order out of chaos, and put 
most pupils into harmony with their best 
needs. But the no-experienced or time- 
serving teacher, whose reputation was the 
creature of popular approval, and whose 
highest ambition was to conform to local 
whims and prejudices, would go floundering 
through the term, and leave the school just 
as he found it, with all its incongruities 
more deeply rooted. In either case, the 
succeeding teacher, without record or guide, 
had the same problem to face and the same 
difficulties to encounter. Under such con- 
ditions, is it any wonder that boys and girls 
would quit the country schools at an age 
when they were just beginning to do effect- 
ive work as students? With such results, 
is it any wonder that the more intelligent 
people sought the benefits of the graded 
town schools or the more exclusive help of 
the private academy? 

Thus did I find the country schools in all 
their varying phases and conditions, and 
while seeking to direct, advise, and ap- 
prove, I felt, after all, that county super- 
vision was of little practical value, and 
could be made effective only through help- 
ful organization and apanationd work. 
The best organized and best taught country 
schools were most carefully studied as to 
their classification, actual work, and larger 
possibilities. Out of this extended study 
and comparison, together with the aid of 
suggestive outlines used under varying 
conditions elsewhere, the first course of 
study for the schools of the county was 
mapped out. 

A System of Grading.—This course of 
study as eventually wrought out, provides 
for nine or ten years of related school work, 
covering and supplementing the common 
school branches. It recognizes three distinct 
divisions—primary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced. The primary division includes all 
pupils in the frst and second reader grades; 
the intermediate division includes pupils in 
the third and fourth reader grades; and the 
advanced division, the fifth reader grade. 
These divisions are based upon the three 
distinctive periods of school-life. The first 
covers the period of objective or illustrative 
teaching, with a very limited use of text- 
books. The second is the form and fact 
period, during which the pupils learn to use 
text-books, the elementary books bein 
completed with the fourth reader. The thir 
division is the period of thought develop- 
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ment, during which pupils acquire habits of 
study and self-help in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Each division requires the 
teaching of all branches of the course, but 
adapted in form and measure to the capacity 
of pupils. The primary and intermediate 
divisions are respectively subdivided into 
first and second grades and third and fourth 

ades. Thus five grades are formed, the 

ividing lines of which are determined 

largely by the pupil’s ability to get and 
give thought, and his facility to handle 
numbers and understand their relations. 
Reading and arithmetic in their fullest ap- 
plication, therefore, are made the grade 
branches. 

While the elements of all branches are to 
be taught from the beginning, the first and 
second grades are supplied with reading- 
books only; the third grade uses a spelling- 
book, a primary arithmetic and an element- 
ary physiology with the third reader; the 
fourth grade uses and completes merase 
text-books in all the branches; the fift 
= begins and completes the larger text- 

ooks, with practical instruction in the ele- 
ments of literature, book-keeping, civil 
government and vocal music. Such combi- 
nations of classes are suggested as will en- 
able the teacher to maintain this grading 
without crowding the daily programme with 
too many recitations. 

Grading and Term Reports.—The gradin 
of the school, under this system, is left 
largely to the judgment of the individual 
teacher. It is his privilege and duty to 
classify all pupils, and to assign to each the 
proper grade and work. Teachers are cau- 
tioned to exercise great care to secure thor- 
oughness and completeness, and pupils are 
given to understand that regular attendance, 
earnest study and faithful work will merit 
and secure promotion. 

A term report blank is sent to each teacher 
near the close of the school term. This re- 
port, when properly made, shows a complete 
record of the work done, the books used, and 
the grade standing of each pupil in attend- 
ance. The teacher recommends such pro- 
motions as are deemed advisable. Immedi- 
ately after the close of the school term this 
completed report is mailed to the county 
superintendent, who examines it and pro- 
vides for its return to the district board, by 
whom it is placed into the hands of the 
newly-elected teacher. 

Graduation and Diplomas.—When pupils 
complete the course of study outlined and 
pass a satisfactory examination, they are 
granted common school diplomas. The 
granting of a diploma is simply a recogni- 
tion of scholarship, but as such, it is a wor- 
thy reward of merit, and under proper con- 
ditions, a helpful incentive to continued 
study and higher attainments. The essen- 
tial. requirements for graduation are: (1) 
Applicants shall have pursued and com- 
pleted the course of study; (2) be recom- 
mended by their teachers, and (3) make an 
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average grade of not less than eighty per 
cent. in the final examination. Class rec- 
ords, however, may be consulted in deter- 
mining final grades. The questions for 
examination are prepared by the county 
superintendent and each class is examined 
by acommittee duly appointed, who forward 
to the superintendent the results of the work 
done, with all manuscripts, for final decision. 

The Borough Schools.—While working out 
the country school problem, the borough 
high schools were not forgotten. Through 
the co-operation of the local principals, each 
board adopted a high school course for one, 
two, or three years, and at the same time 
placed the control of the final examinations 
and graduation in the hands of the super- 
intendent, who was thus enabled to harmo- 
nize these high school courses throughout 
the county, and at the same time maintain 
a high standard of scholarship in whatever 
course was followed. In this way all the 
schools of the county were finally brought 
under one general and comprehensive system 
of supervision. 

Development of the System.—Neither your 
time nor patience would permit even an out- 
line of the successive steps in the working 
out of this plan of graded school work and 
management. It came, not asa sudden light 
or inspiration, not in a single year, nor even 
in a single term; but by a slow, yet persist- 
ent process of evolution. It is of little in- 
terest or value now to know. how many 
teachers’ institutes were called to discuss 
plans and purposes, how many educational 
meetings were held to secure popular and 
intelligent co-operation, how many columns 
were filed in a generous public press, how 
many forms were printed, how many circu- 
lars, pamphlets, and reports were issued, 
how many letters were written. All these 
are of little moment now. The work was 
done, not as drudgery—for no labor is such 
when the heart is in it—but asa genuine 
pleasure in the consciousness of a steady 
development in the work and the worth of 
the public schools. The only question that 
remains to be answered is— 

What Are the Results ?—I am not here, 
my friends, to extol the excellencies of any 
personal work, but there are some results of 
the ded system just outlined, that are 
clearly apparent in every county where 
under proper conditions, it has had time to 
bear fruit. Speaking then of my native 
county, where the system has grown right 
out of the work in and for the schools, I note 
some results that challenge the most search- 
ing scrutiny. 

I. The school work of the county was 
unified, and each district, teacher and 
school thus received the assistance, the im- 
petus and the encouragement of united effort 
and mutual helpfulness. 

2. The individual teacher was directed 
and sustained in the classification of pupils 
and relieved largely from the undue inter- 
ference of local prejudices. 
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3. The parents were better informed as to 
what the public schools aimed to accomplish 
for their children and therefore gave to 
them the more readily their intelligent and 
helpful co-operation. 

4. It gave all pupils a properly balanced 
course of training, and a lasting incentive 
to continued and regular attendance. The 
records show that in six years, the average 
attendance was increased from 64 to 71 per 
cent. of the total enrollment, and the num- 
ber of pupils over 16 years of age in the 
same time was increased 21 per cent. 

5. The standard of teachers’ certificates 
was raised 30 per cent. because the schools 
in all districts were enabled to do much 
more methodical and thorough work, and 
therefore sent to the local and state normal 
schools and subsequently to the teachers’ 
examinations a higher grade of applicants 
for certificates. 

6. Graduation from the common schools, 
properly guarded and guided, proved buta 
stepping-stone to more advanced study. 
Of the 360 pupils graduated in the six 
years, nearly all of them continued in ad- 
vanced school work, and many of them are 
now among the successful teachers of the 
county. 

7. It multiplied many times the superin- 
tendent’s power and worth.in county super- 
vision, and eventually made his work less 
burdensome than under the old system—or 
rather no-system. 

8. It prepared the way for the coming dis- 
trict high school which is its necessary and 
legitimate complement. 

The Underlying Principle-—While thus 
advocating a thorough and all-pervadin 
organization in every department of schoo 
work, I would not lose sight of the true 
function of school supervision. Unified 
system and organized effort are indeed es- 
sential to satisfactory results; but the ma- 
chinery of school management, however 
necessary, is in itself a lifeless thing and 
powerless to accomplish the end sought. 
It needs—must have—the inspiration of 
an abiding interest, the impetus of right 
motive, the guidance of mature judgment, 
the helpfulness of a warm sympathy, and 
the approval of an intelligent public. And 
it is only when we unite heart and brain, 
plan and motive, form and substance, labor 
and love, that school work anywhere shall 
secure to the work and the worker, the 
teacher and the taught, the highest and 
best resnits. 


Supt. Geo. T. Cooper (Mifflin county): 
Different circumstances modify the 
course. We tried to introduce a course 
we got from Illinois, but found it not in 
harmony with what we had been teach- 
ing; so it was dropped, and we now have 
one that suits us better. After all, this 
is one of the things that are hard to 
manage in country schools; some teachers 
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cannot get out what there is in the course, 
others feel able to make their own, some 
will not try to work it. I am not sure 
the examinations and giving of diplomas 
have a good effect. 

Supt. Sweeney: I endorse every word 
of the paper. My experience says that 
without such a uniform course time is 
wasted, and it is hardly possible to have 
township high schools—we had none 
worthy the name till we adopted a course 
of study, and now they are growing all 
the time. Of course the same course will 
not fit all communities. 

Supt. W. F. Zumbro (Franklin county): 
We have Mr. Berkey’s course, and I 
doubt if any other would be better suited 
to our needs. ‘To introduce it, we placed 
a printed synopsis in the hands of direc- 
tors, and at the examinations asked them 
to act upon it; ail but two districts 
adopted it; the results prove it the best 
thing ever done for the schools of our 
county. 

Supt. J. W. Thoman (Adams county): 
In cities, where the work is under direct 
supervision continually, the need of such 
a course is not so great as in a large 
county where the Superintendent only 
gets round once in a term, and can give 
but little direction. The Committee of 
Ten gave us a course for high schools; 
why not have one for district schools? 
This convention should do something on 
this line to unify our work. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The State Teachers’ As- 
sociation has a committee at work on this 
matter; we are all thinking about it, and 
in many sections earnest effort is being 
made to solve the question in a practical 
way. 

Supt. Hamilton: If education means 
teaching people to do the right thing at 
the right time and in the right way, then 
a course of study would seem necessary 
to determine what to give, and when and 
how to give it. I am not in sympathy 
with those who think every commutiity 
must modify the course to suit itself— 
what is good for one county is good for 
another, in a general way. Too much 
individualism is troublesome in running 
school business. I am willing all the 
courses of study we have, including my 
own, shall be abandoned, and we all take 
one formulated for us by the best quali- 
fied educators of the country. I wish to 
ask Supt. Berkey if he found it necessary 
to modify his course when he went from 
Somerset county to Johnstown. 
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Supt. Berkey: Below the high school 
it is substantially the same—we had no 
occasion to change the outline. Some 
teachers, it is true, everywhere are incap- 
able of doing what the course requires; 
but would they be any more competent if 
we had no standard? The only remedy 
for such is to dismiss them. The term 
‘diploma ’’ seems to be objectionable; I 
care not what you call it, but there should 
be some formal recognition of work done, 
and my experience is that giving such a 
paper is a stimulus to effort. 

The discussion closed here. 


COURTS AND SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


Supt. Smith reported from the com- 
mittee on House bill 44, empowering the 
courts to decrease the number of council- 
men and school directors from each ward, 
recommending the enactment of the bill 
into law. The report was adopted. 


COMPULSORY LAW. 


Supt. Hamilton reported from com- 
mittee on Senate bill 97 and House bill 
144. Both these bills are for the purpose 
of strengthening the compulsory law. 
The latter bill proposes some twenty 
amendments: the age is extended from 8 
to 14, and the law also to cover those 
children between 14 and 16 who are not 
employed at some kind of labor; the six- 
teen weeks is extended to eighty per cent. 
of the school term, and the directors may 
determine when the period shall begin; 
private schools are to report to the secre- 
tary or attendance officer; the enrollment 
to be made from 6 to 21 years of age, and 
to give name, age, sex, address, national- 
ity of parents; the attendance officer is 
empowered to have the enrollment per- 
fected; the commissioners must send the 
lists to the Secretary before July 15. 
These changes seem to be in accord with 
the object of the law, and the committee 
advise that we recommend the passage of 
House bill 144, instead of Senate 97. . 

Supt. Weiss: There should be a penalty 
for delinquent commissioners and assess- 
ors, as there is for secretaries of school 
boards who neglect their duty. . 

Supt. R. B. Teitrick (Jefferson county): 
I think we should recommend the with- 
holding of a considerable percentage of 
the State appropriation from districts that 
do not enforce the law. 

Supt. Taylor: It is a mistake to leave 
the fixing of the time when the required 
attendance shall begin in the hands of 
directors. They may fix it a month after 
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the opening of the term, and so break up 
the whole classification of the schools. I 
approve of stopping the appropriation 
when the law is not enforced. 

Supt. Hamilton: We must take what 
we can get. We would be glad to have 
the whole term compulsory, but we can- 
not have that. As the law now stands, 
no lawyer can tell when the compulsory 
period begins; the amendment to 80 per 
cent. will fix a limit. I think we will 
get less votes in the legislature if we ask 
for the stoppage of the appropriation for 
delinquency. 

Supt. Jno. F. Bigler (Venango county): 
I think that is wise; we should not 
attempt too much, or make the law too 
stringent. It might be well to provide a 
penalty for commissioners and assessors. 

Supt. Smith: The State has a right to 
an equivalent for the money it gives, but 
I am not sure the 80 per cent. is right. 
With us it will almost double the com- 
pulsory period. 

Supt. Rupp: I think forfeiture of ap- 
propriation for delinquency would settle it 
once for all, and is the right and wise way. 

Supt. M. J. Brecht (Lancaster county): 
If the law says the commissioners are 
obliged to report the facts, will not that 
answer without a penalty ? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Not where they do not 
want to enforce it—in such cases a law 
without a penalty is waste paper. 

On motion of Supt. Meylert, the report 
of the committee recommending House 
bill 144 was adopted. 


TAX LEVY IN CITIES. 


Supt. Harman reported from the com- 
mittee on House bill 121, to provide for 
levying school and-school building taxes 
on the city valuation in cities of the third 
class where the school district comprises 
the same territory as the city, and requir- 
ing the city clerk to furnish and certify 
a copy of the assessment to the school 
board. He said that in many places the 
city and county assessments are the same 
or nearly so, and there of course it. would 
make no difference; but in Hazleton and 
other cities of the third class this legisla- 
tion is important. The bill comes from 
Pittston, where they have been using the 
city assessment, not knowing it illegal. 
The committee endorse the bill, and ask 
the convention to recommend its passage. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted, and the convention adjourned 
till 8 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





USIC for this session was furnished 
i¥l by the Harrisburg High School 
choir, and was up to their usual high 
standard. Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer, of 
Bethlehem, then read the following paper 
on the 


WASTE OF TIME IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A short time ago I was asked to prepare a 
twenty-minute paper on the Waste of Time 
in Public Schools, by way of opening the 
question for discussion by this convention, 
from the side of the schoolman, leaving the 
— of view by the public for somebody 
else. 

The subject implies or assumes that there 
is a waste of time in the work of the schools; 
that these schools are not economically con- 
ducted; that the results are not adequate or 
commensurate with the cost of maintaining 
them; but it does not impose the necessity 
or call for the discussion of a general theory 
of the public school and its operations, nor 
for the setting up of standards of attain- 
ment, however desirable that might be. 

In this discussion my thought shall be 
directed along three lines: 

1. In what particulars wastes may occur. 

2. The causes of wastes. 

3. Remedies for wastes. 

It may be postulated in a general way 
that it is the legitimate work of the school 
‘*to develop the mind, to mould the heart, 
and to form the character of the future citi- 
zens, magistrates and rulers of our land. It 
is to teach and implant that which is the 
only true guarantee of liberty, order and 
social stability—the essential element of 
our country’s success.’’ Hitherto the school 
has employed itself with the first thought in 
our postulate, chiefly because this has been 
the point of beginning for all ages, and be- 
cause the other elements are usually re- 
garded as incidental, secondary or the indi- 
rect outgrowth or resultant of the former 
rather than as the resultant of any direct or 
purposeful work directed specifically to that 
ehd. I will, therefore, not concern myself 
with this latter phase of the subject. But 
it may be asked, What is meant by the de- 
velopment of the mind? It is difficult to 
define what is included in mind-develop- 
ment, that is in the process and the end; no 
such definition has as yet been made which 
has been or is accepted by educators gener- 
ally, but for our present purpose it is suffic- 
iently accurate or exact to say that it means 
putting the mind in possession of its pow- 
ers; giving a consciousness of ability anda 
willingness to act and to do, and to grow 
along specific lines of unfolding from 
within; a motive or self-propulsion toward 
the mastery of self—a self-unfolding and 
with this the method, the process and the 
power of attacking the external or objective 
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world and its problems so eeaty and 
urposefully as to make it yield not only 
nowledge, but also stimulus for further and 
increased activity. 

The development here indicated will give 
the child an insight into his capacities so as 
to give him a trend toward a sphere of life 
appropriate to him; an intellectual readiness 
to comprehend easily any particular phase 
or line of work presented to him; a natural 
tendency or inclination to idealize or im- 
prove his opportunities, and to do the dest 
in axy work upon which he may be engaged; 
and lastly, an ethical stability which will 
eliminate unworthy motives from all his 
activities. 

Everything in the school should contrib- 
ute something towards this totality of de- 
velopment; but we have public schools of 
different grades from the lowest primary to 
the high school. a school just a little below 
the academic standard in the instruments 
and forces it brings into play for the pro- 
duction of the results indicated; and when 
we remember that of all the children who 
enter our lowest grades less than 20 per cent. 
ever get into the high school and less than 
12 per cent. complete the high school courses, 
and that the average age of the boys and 
girls in the schools of this country is but a 
trifle over 11 years, and that the average age 
of those withdrawing is about 15 years, the 
seriousness and importance of the time 
question becomes apparent. 

When the efficiency of an institution of 
any kind is to be determined, it is custom- 
ary to proceed upon the comparative method; 
but in this particular we have no available 
standard of comparison. The average num- 
ber of days an American child spends in 
school is 950, whilst the average number of 
days a German boy or girl attends school is 
1440; in England and France the number of 
days is something over 1300 days. The 
teachers in Germany are educated and spec- 
ially trained for the work of teaching, whilst 
in America the majority of the teachers are 
not professionally trained for their work. 
Now taking into consideration the longer 
term of attendance by nearly 500 days, the 

rofessionally trained teachers, and the dif- 
erent social conditions, we can readily see 
that a comparison of the work done in the 
German schools, with that done in this 
country, would be of but little value or worth 
as yielding a standard for determining 
whether our schools are furnishing adequate 
results or not. Educators and educational 
philosophers are very generally agreed as to 
the general purpose of the public schools; 
but as to what branches shall be taught, 
how much of each branch, at what particu- 
lar period of the child’s life, and in what 
particular order, so as to realize this general 
purpose in the most economic way, there is 
utter confusion of thought and practice. 
Take the courses of study in use in vm d five, 
or ten, or twenty, or fifty public schools, 
tural, village and city, and you will have 
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evidence, indisputab id : to th 
truth of this statement. It Tie 
not be possible to proceed with the 1 


sion from the side of comparison or me 
urements, and until some standard of com- 
parison is established or agreed upon, we 
must be content to show that time is wasted, 
and in what particulars, leaving the amount 
wasted for future consideration. 

Are we wasting time in our schools? Most 
assuredly. Can we do our work more eco- 
nomically? Most certainly. Are we devot- 
ing time to essentials only or are we wasting 
time on non-essentials? Howthen may time 
be wasted in public schools? We answer: 

1—As to Teachers : 

When a teacher does her work in a hap- 
hazard way, when she has no special place 
of beginning or any reason for beginning as 
she does, when lessons are assigned with no 
thought or care, when a recitation is reduced 
to a mere recital of words, and the teacher 
does no purposeful thinking for herself and 
does not induce the children to think vigor- 
ously, to dig enthusiastically and to persist in 
work cheerfully, then there is waste of time. 

When teachers fail to appreciate the value 
and use of books, and have not learned that 
they treat of real things, and men, and 
nature, and beauty, and utility, all con- 
nected with their every-day life and do not 
know how to make them fountains from 
which may flow knowledge, interest, in- 
spiration and a higher life, then there is 
waste of time. The schools should put into 
the hands of the children the key for un- 
locking the unlimited treasures contained 
in the world’s best books. , 

When children are held to a senseless 
rind of words, technical terms, definitions 
eyond their comprehension and memoriter 

exercises destitute of life and vitality, when 
stupidity and restlessness are induced, and 
intellectual and emotional activity deadened, 
then there is waste of time. 

When a teacher will permit in her school 
manifestations of coarseness, boorishness, 
slovenliness or clownishness, when children 
are not helped and trained to better and 
higher things by the very presence of the 
teacher, and when her personality does not 
beget and establish better ideas and ideals 
of life and living, then there is woeful, 
irremediable, unpardonable waste of time.., 

2—As to Pupils: 

If children in our schools are permitted 
to handle flowers all the days of their child- 
hood, to hear the songs of birds and see, 
them in their native habitats, to stub their 
toes against the stones and rocks by the 
way-side and in the fields, to dam the 
streams with pebbles, to play in the sand 
on the seashore, to come in contact with 
frogs and fishes, bees and butterflies—‘* the 
companions of the child in his home-life, in 
his play, in his walks to school, in his va- 
cation, in the woods and fields,’’ without 
being brought into sympathetic touch, 
vitalizing touch, with nature, so as to be 
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trained not only in quickness of perception, 
closeness of observation, larger knowledge, 
and increased power of expression, but also 
with the power to see and apprehend the 
beautiful, an abiding love of nature and an 
enlarged capacity for receiving, enjoying, 
and living the truth, orif they are permitted 
to remain ignorant of the great men of our 
country, living or dead, knowing nothing 
of the character and value of the services 
by which they attained distinction, if their 
own lives have not been quickened and in- 
spired and made more obedient, then there 
is a waste of time. 

If children in our schools are permitted to 
speak in mouthing, mumbling, hesitating 
tones, to blunder through work of which 
they have no comprehension; if they. are 
not trained to discriminate, contrast or 
compare; if they cannot speak with a reason- 
able degree of facility and correctness, then 
there is a waste of time. 

Once again. If there is a lack of self- 
respect and desire for excellence on the 
part of the children, if they have not grasp, 
tenacity, power to assimilate, if they have 
not worked on their own account, and have 
not developed mental fiber and vigor, and 
do not depend on themselves, and are with- 
out resolution, stamina, or sturdiness, and 
are blasé instead of alert and accurate, 
deficient in eagerness, enterprise and am- 
bition, if their eyes and ears are blind and 
deaf to sights and sentiments of beauty, and 
their minds are not responsive, receptive 
and acquisitive, and their heads and hearts 
are not attuned and trained to enjoy beauty 
in life, literature, nature and art, then there 
is a waste of time. 

3—As to the branches taught : 

Let us for a few minutes glance at the 
three R’s and see how there may be waste 
of time in these. 

In arithmetic there should be thorough 
work in the four fundamental rules, fractions 
and the principles of percentage and their 
application. Children should be taught to 
add columns of figures rapidly and accur- 
ately with as much ease as a sentence in 
print is read. When a child has completed 
arithmetic, he should be able to perform all 
the combinations speedily and accurately, 
he should be able to apply all principles 
learned, and undertake the solution of prob- 
lems in the light of principles learned, in 
an intelligent, intelligible manner. The 
object of teaching arithmetic is knowledge 
of numbers as applied in the ordinary affairs 

‘of life, and discipline of the powers of ob- 
servation, reflection and reasoning. If there 
is a senseless committing to memory of rules 
and formulae, and an unreasoning explana- 
tion of problems, if the work is not con- 
nected with the daily experiences of the 
children, or if the analyses are parrot-like 
recitals of words that have no meaning to 
the child, if too much work is attempted, 
and there is not proper testing and mastery 
of principles, then there is great waste of 
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time. There is great need of reform in the 
teaching of arithmetic, as to matter and 
method. 

As to reading, it may be truly said that 
much valuable time is wasted by irrational, 
unpedagogic and unphilosophic methods in 
teaching the mastery of symbolization and 
its attendant ideation; that is to say, the 
mastery or easy recognition of words as signs 
of ideas, and sentences as thought expres- 
sions. here is waste of time when reading 
is only at exercise for pronouncing words, 
without an intelligent attempt to discover 
their meaning, beauty and force. When 
pupils fail to get ideas from words, sen- 
tences, paragraphs and pages, when they 
fail to see the ‘‘ pictures painted in poems, 
the portraits sketched in selections; when 
there is no oA granny of the thought of 
the author, and they fail to feel the warm 
life that throbs in his words and burns in 
his sentences,’’ then the exercise is a profit- 
less grind and there is waste of time. 
Children should be made to realize that 
what they read has to do with something 
that has been, something that now is, or 
something that will be in the future, and 
that it is something closely connected with 
their relations and interests. It should 
touch their lives at many points. It should 
be full of sympathy, laden with joy and 
abounding» with human interest; never 
dreary, heavy or laborious ; if the master- 
pieces of English and American literature 
cannot be read so as to give rest, inspira- 
tion, breadth of view, range of vision, grasp 
of thought, and inspiring and toning influ- 
ence with which these abound, there is 
waste of time and precious opportunity. 
Children may have the power to call words 
rapidly and easily, and yet not be able to 
grasp the thought expressed, to see poems 
in pictures and pictures in poems, or to ex- 
press in their tones some suggestion of the 
thought; the whole process becomes weari- 
ness to the teacher and drudgery to the 
children. How much precious time there 
is wasted upon what is called gros 

As to writing there is not much to be 
said, for far too few children learn to write 
a plain legible hand with any degree of 
facility, so that this power can be applied 
readily to the business affairs of life, and 
when there is an attempt to execute or to 
imitate the copies of a modern copy-book, 
of course there is a waste of time. 

But time fails when I would speak of the 
waste of time in geography, history, gram- 
mar, spelling, music, drawing, supple- 
mentary work, in the use and distribution 
of school supplies, and in the use of the 
various appointments and evolutions of the 
school. Serious and important as are these 
wastes, there is still another and greater 
waste than the ones I have indicated, and 
that is, that the children have wasted the 
most precious and susceptible years of their 
lives. This charge finds its seriousness in 
the false ideas which children get of what a 
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school should be, the bad habits which they 
form, and the dwarfing and quenching of 
the student spirit in the child. If a child 
has a teacher in whom he has confidence, 
for whom he has respect, and in whose 
presence he rejoices and grows in spirit 
towards sweetness and light; if the teacher 
unconsciously moulds and inspires him to 
do and to be something worthy, then the 
school makes it possible for the child to 
make the most of the best there is in him. 
‘For these things not to be done is a waste, 
a failure more disastrous than most people 
realize. For them to be done means bless- 
ing richer than any life-time of success can 
measure.’’ These are matters of which we 
all should think seriously. 

We will now glance hastily at the second 
division of our subject: ‘‘The causes of 
these wastes of time.’’ 

First, as the first cause I place the apathy 
and lack of interest on the part of parents 
and a consequent meager public sentiment 
in favor of schools of the highest efficiency. 
It is really astonishing to know the extent 
to which Pae are willing to remain 
ignorant of the schools their children at- 
tend. The schools in general are just as 
good as the people seriously demand. 
Parents should rise up in their might and 
demand that qualified teachers shall be em- 
ployed to take charge of the education of 
their children. They must insist upon edu- 
cative economical work, and the best is al- 
ways the most economical no matter what 
the cost, if it be not at the expense of time. 

Our courses of study are as various as the 
individuals who construct them, because we 
have as yet no commonly accepted standard 
as to what should be daszc in a course of in- 
struction and what zuzcidental. We have no 
definitely formulated principle founded 
upon large experience and philosophy or 
psychology which indicates definitely how 
much time shall be given to formal studies 
and how much to content studies, and how 
they are related to each other, and what ac- 
count shall be taken of fatigue, and the var- 
ious mental states at different periods of the 
child’s life. Our courses of study are too 
largely given to verbalism and formalism— 
that makes the child merely receptive—that 
does not make him an independent investi- 
gator of real things. 

The third and last cause is the result of 
the two preceding, namely, inadequately 
qualified teachers, having a wrong per- 
spective of their work, actuated by wrong 
views, limited by too small a vision of the 
truth that would make them free and brin 
them into a spiritual soul light that would 
bring a responsive touch and glow into the 
souls of the children. 

Poor teaching at too short range as to 
knowledge of the subjects, and at too long 
tange as to spiritual force, is the greatest 
and most pervasive cause of the waste of time. 

3. The remedy for these wastes. A proper 
idea of the aims, means and processes of edu- 
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cation on the part of people and of school offi- 
cials. A proper publicsentiment. A rational 
course ofstudy. Properly qualified teachers. . 

Dr. Schaeffer: Some of you have read 
the brilliant articles on educational topics 
which have been appearing from time to 
time in the Philadelphia Press. I have 
reason to know that many of these are 
from the pen of Talcott Williams, LL.D., 
one of the associate editors of that great 
daily. For several years I have been 
trying to bring him before the teachers 
of the State. I did not abandon the hope 
of securing him for this meeting until 
after the programme and the tickets were 
printed; but he has sent his regrets, and 
I can not find words to express my disap- 
pointment over the fact that he is not 
here to discuss the waste of time in public 
schools from the point of view of those 
who are not engaged in teaching or 
school supervision. My boy, starting in 
the elementary school, goes through the 
grammar school, the high school and the 
college, and after graduation studies 
medicine, law or theology. He enters 
his profession at twenty-five or twenty- 
six. If he had studied in England, 
France or Germany, he would have en- 
tered professional life two or three years 
earlier. How is this time lost? This is 
an important question, and is now open 
for discussion. 

Deputy Henry Houck: I believe the © 
greatest waste is in the neglect of the 
fundamental branches. Of course, in 
cities and boroughs, where the term is 
nine or ten months, we have more chance 
to get things done; but in the country, 
where the term is six months—120 days 
—and the discount for sickness and bad 
roads leaves little more than 100 days, it 
is surprising that we can accomplish even 
what we now do. Yet we are expected 
to crowd our programme with a dozen 
branches, many of which can be barely 
touched upon, at the expense of the com- 
mon branches. Everywhere as we go 
about the State we remark that the pupils 
of high and normal schools come to their 
final examinations so young; yet their 
course has been crowded with things that 
interfere with the thorough teaching of 
the three R’s, which after all, when well 
taught, furnish the solid foundation for 
all the rest. We make a great mistake 
to spend time in teaching our pupils 
about a few flowers or stones, and failing 
to teach them how to write a respectable 
letter or keep simple accounts. About 
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the lost time in entering professional life, 
it may be as well not to start too early. 
. Perhaps the man who hangs up his 
shingle at 25 has a better chance than the 
one who starts at 19 or 20, and often re- 
mains a boy all his life. I do not wish to 
be understood as undervaluing or object- 
ing to the sciences and other branches, 
except as they crowd out what is more 
essential. The common school system 
was established to teach the fundamental 
branches, and it is worse than a mistake, 
it is a crime, to send out the children un- 
prepared for the ordinary work of life. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer (Erie city): The 
waste time can only be in the direction of 
non-essentials, and the question then is, 
what is essential? This must be solved 
by consideration of actual conditions. If 
the standard required by the community 
is correct spelling and use of words, rapid 
and accurate addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, and the matters 
that apply directly to the home, the shop, 
the market, then the schools must devote 
their time to making pupils expert in 
those operations. If the community re- 
quires also preparation for intelligent 
citizenship, then we must teach civil 
government, of township, county or city, 
state and nation—for if people are to ex- 
ercise the powers of government they 
must know the principles of government. 
Surely thus far we have dealt with essen- 
tials, and shall not waste time in teaching 
them thoroughly. Sixty-five per cent. 
of the school enrollment in cities is in the 
first three school years; the average school 
life is not above three and a half years; 
the time is short, and the pupils must 
learn to read, to write a letter in fair pen- 
manship, to perform the ordinary opera- 
tions with numbers. These things they 
must have, and we have no right to send 
them out without them. Another thing 
is as old as Aristotle—never to teach any- 
thing in school that the pupil is certain 
to acquire unconsciously in after life. 
How many of us know the scientific 
names of the birds that have been familiar 
to us all our lives? Do not we enjoy the 
flowers quite as well without tearing 
them to pieces, and learning the names 
of all the parts? We love nature as we 
love our mother, because she is our 
mother, and not as a result of dissection 
and anatomy. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle (Lancaster city): 
The difference between doctors as to what 
should be taught illustrates the wisdom 
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of Mr. Luckey’s remark in the city con- 
vention, that he did not want instructors 
in Pittsburg who taught differently from 
what. he thought was right. We know 
what Dr. Brumbaugh says about this— 
and here we have Dr. Houck as positive 
on the other side. I think one of our 
greatest wastes, as well as dangers, lies 
in the insane demand for uniformity. 
Why should all primary schools, ail 
grammar schools, beexactly alike? Why 
should people have to withdraw their 
children from the common schools be- 
cause they are forced to take a course 
that is not adapted to their future life- 
work? In Germany the college boy be- 
gins his specific preparation for that work 
when about nine years old; parents have 
their choice between the gymnasium and 
the realschule. It would be a blessing 
if Harrisburg or Lancaster could have 
one grammar school adapted to prepara- 
tion for college, another for business, 
another for science. This would not im- 
ply any inferior opportunity in either— 
you could take what you wanted—and it 
would avoid the everlasting stuffing of 
everybody with what they do not want. 
Such a variety in the schools, adapted to 
different lines in life, would cost no more, 
and would save time allround. Another, 
and perhaps the greatest source of waste 
is our abominable spelling, which is cal- 
culated to confound the child’s mind, 
having no reason or sense init. There 
may be some history to be got from it, 
but the child does not need nor get that. 
People tell you there is etymology in it, 
but you all know that many words are 
spelled wrong etymologically. We are 
learning something in this direction at 
last—the latest Webster gives the five 
rules of the Philological Society, and the 
Standard Dictionary gives the new spell- 
ing as well as the old—the reform is com- 
ing, not so rapidly as we would like, but 
surely. Can we not, ought we not to do 
something to help it, at least by dropping 
useless silent letters? Think what a 
saving of school time will be accomplished 
by spelling reform ! 

Supt. W. W. Ulerich (Westmoreland): 
Not all the waste is along the lines indi- 
cated. In rural districts pupils are often 
half asleep all the time, from miserable 
ventilation. We need legislation along 
that line. If some of you city superin- 
tendents had to walk through the mud 
on stilts, you would think it well to have 
some of the school term in the summer; 
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there would be better attendance, and 
waste saved there. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton (Allegheny): 
This is a serious question, and should be 
gravely considered. The work of teach- 
ers may be divided into two great classes 
—1, the directing of pupils’ study; 2, the 
hearing of recitations—and, as generally 
conducted, the time given to the latter is 
largely wasted. In recitation, theoretic- 
ally, the pupil tells what he knows, gets 
new thought, and receives from the 
teacher information not found in the text- 
beok. The last two are real teaching, 
but how often the first—the mere going 
over what is already known—is about all 
there is of the recitation. If this state of 
things cannot be improved, the recitation 
had better be largely done away with. I 
wish we could have teachers begin pro- 
fessional work about 22 or 23, after going 
through high school and college and 
normal school—then there would be less 
educational waste. So long as we put 
young people in charge of schools at 17, 
we must expect a good deal of waste in 
their work. I think it would be profit- 
able to require at least fifteen years of 
training after entering school at six, be- 
fore becoming a teacher. 

Supt. Weiss: Of course there is great 
waste in teachers not being prepared for 
their business. There is one direction 
where there is greater waste in the city 
than in the country, because the close 
grading keeps back the bright pupil, who 
is discouraged and sometimes spoiled. 
In the high school, they must stay four 
years, even if able to go through in two. 
There is such a thing as too much and 
too rigid grading, and the pupils suffer 
for it. In the country, where the school 
is ungraded or at least the grading is not 
so close, those who are able can pass on 
up. There may be too much stress upon 
spelling; not all good teachers nor all 
educated men are good spellers. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh: Most of us 
teachers, perhaps, have drifted from the 
objective to the subjective in our teach- 
ing—we have made the child yield to the 
method, when we should make the 
method yield to the child. How shall 
we avoid waste in the elementary school? 
—what shall the child learn there? I 
say, first of all, teach him to use his 
mother tongue with ease and precision— 
and if anything stands in the way of this, 
let it be swept out. We want to save 
waste by articulating the educational 
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system from the primary school to the 
university; for this we need the rural 
high school, and every one of us should be 
working for that bill, and for an appro- 
priation to make it effective. We want 
a man to-day that will do for higher edu- 
cation what Thaddeus Stevens did for the 
common school. 

Supt. Twitmyer: There is need of 
closer supervision in some places, evi- 
dently; if the gentleman from Schuylkill 
would inform himself concerning modern 
graded schools, he might find the speech 
he made to be waste time. I know of no 
principal of a graded school who practices 
the medizeval methods described. We 
have no standard to measure our work 
from primary to high school, so it is 
waste time to talk about that. The ob- 
ject of the paper was to state the basic 
principle, and the details can be grouped 
around it. Our main need is to determine 
according to psychological principles 
what teaching is essential. Teaching is 
a spiritual process, and if time is not 
wasted, it will enrich the life of the 
teacher and also his methods. Is it the 
object of schools to prepare for business 
life, or to develop the powers so that the 
individual may be able to look about him 
and see what his life should be? If bread 
and butter is all that is to be considered, 
of course it is waste of time to work for 
upward growth. 

The discussion closed here, and the As- 
sociation adjourned to 9 a. m. to-morrow, 
to participate in the opening exercises of 
the High School before the regular session. 


_ 
oe 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








Mat Superintendents were present 
at the opening of the High School. 
The responsive reading of Scripture, the 
Lord’s prayer, the excellent singing, 
combined to make one feel that it was 
good to be there. 
Supt. Luckey (Pittsburg) being invited 
to speak, said there had been a statement 
of the Superintendent’s Creed in the city 
convention yesterday, and he would now 
state his own creed. He believed Amer- 
ica was the greatest country in the world, 
the American college the best educational 
institution on the globe, the American. 
public school without a superior, and 
high up on the list of American schools. 
be placed the Harrisburg High School 
[laughter and applause]. He believed. 
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when our high school pupils went 
through Yale, and Harvard, and the 
University of Pennsylvania, they knew 
something, without crossing the water to 
find it out. He did not believe all the 
good things were to be found in Germany, 
nor that all the great thinkers who have 
enlightened the world had been born or 
gone to school there. He believed our 
results in educating boys and girls were 
as good as theirs; and when some of these 
pupils get through here and go over 
there, they will find American boys as 
high up as anybody else—especially in 
foot ball and kindred studies enghdee. 

Dr. Schaeffer said Harrisburg treated 
people in all kinds of ways. First they 
tried to freeze him out—then he was fired 
out [laughter]; on Washington’s birth- 
day he was nearly talked out, and at 
commencement he had an encounter with 
the gallery gods. He hoped the school 
board would hereafter limit admission to 
tickets, and that the tickets would be 
given only to people who can appreciate 
good speeches and essays. We need to 
set a good example of public conduct in 
this country, where sometimes legisla- 
tures antl even congress forget their 
dignity; and there is no better time to 
give it than at a school commencement. 

The pupils having retired, the Conven- 
tion came to order, and the first paper of 
the day was read by Supt. Anna Bodler, 
of Potter county, on 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 


In these days of popular education, and 
government for the people and by the peo- 
ple, it is sometimes surprising to hear the 
diverse opinions relative to the administra- 
tion of schools. A modern Scotch author 
in a popular work, begins his first chapter 
in the following ironical fashion: ‘‘ The 
Revolution reached our — years ago, 
and Drumtochty has a school board with a 
chairman, and a clerk, besides a treasurer 
and an officer.’’ He then ridicules the par- 
liamentary proceedings of the board meet- 
ings, but consoles himself that the irony of 
the situation soon laid hold upon the mem- 
bers. ‘‘Think o’ you and me, Hillocks, 
veesitin’ the schule and sitting wi’ bukes 
in oor hands watching the Inspector. It’s 
eneuch to make the auld Dominie turn in 
his grave. Man, a’ve often thocht it was 
the prospeck o’ the schule board and its 
weary bit rules that feenished Domsie.’’ 
He criticises the new school house, its mod- 
ern style of architecture, its ventilators, the 
thermometer and the play-ground. Hefinally 
finishes by saying, ‘‘ It is difficult to liveu 
to this sort of thing, and my thoughts dri 
back to the old schule house and Dominie.”’ 
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Dominie was a good teacher, and the old 
school house may have served its purpose 
at that time, but can present conditions be 
dealt with in the same manner that these 
were? It is quite evident they can not. 

The public schools are established for the 
purpose of training all children for the 
greatest usefulness. The parents’ right over 
the child receives the first recognition. The 
parents were the first educators. When 
knowledge became more disseminated, par- 
ents found that they had not the time and 
were not adequate to perform all the duties 
that the times demanded. Bysuchas could 
afford it, probably private teachers were em- 
ployed. Afterwards, without doubt, private 
schools were éstablished, but parents de- 
cided upon the school, the teacher, the sub- 
jects pursued, the length of term and other 
details. 

Every individual owes a duty to society, 
and society has the right to make demands 
upon itsmembers. The people realized that 
public schools would be necessary to the 
welfare of the state. Private schools can 
not reach all children, and all parents can 
not educate their children to the extent that 
the state has a right to expect, hence the 
need of a system of public education. 

But who is to conduct this education? It 
is evident that it would not be possible for 
all the parents of a community to determine 
upon all the matters pertaining to a school, 
consequently this state has arranged the 
plan of electing six residents from every 
district to represent the parents. The sys- 
tem of local supervision centered in a cen- 
tral school department is general through- 
out the United States. In different states 
the number of members composing school 
boards, and the details of the office differ, 
yet the principle of local self-government 
prevails throughout. 

It was originally required of directors in 
Pennsylvania to supervise the schools and 
examine the teachers. Afterwards a County 
Superintendent was provided which relieved 
the boards of the latter and also of much of 
the visitation. Later a law was passed cre- 
ating superintendents of cities, and the last 
factor in the supervision of schools is the 
township superintendent in districts of no 
less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Although it has taken many years to de- 
velop the Pennsylvania school system of to- 
day, the people of the State provided for 
education as soon as they settled the land. 

The duties required of the school director 
are far-reaching. It will not be necessary 
here to enumerate them. They touch upon 
home and personal interests, social and po- 
litical economy, law, architecture, sanita- 
tion, and require parliamentary discipline 
in the members themselves. That the di- 
rector may act conscientiously in all these 
matters he is placed under oath. 

The board is empowered with the largest 
part of the legal authority and without its 
assent nothing can be done. The law in- 
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tended that the school board should be the 
controlling influence in shaping and devel- 
oping the school system, and we neglect our 
duty when we do not put forth every effort 
to place in this position persons that realize 
that the office is a public trust. The elec- 
tion of a good school board is a beginning 
toward a good school. 

School boards are the guardians of the 
children and their success depends upon the 
faithful discharge of the directors’ duties. 
This duty does not end when a good teacher 
has been secured. The director must also 
visit the school. It is due the parents that 
their interests are looked after, the children 
receive inspiration from the recognition of 
their efforts, the district that elected him 
should know that the school is what the 
State intended it to be, and the teacher 
— his suggestions, encouragement, and 

elp 

There also exists a close relationship be- 
tween the superintendent and the school 
board. One is the complement of the other. 
The superintendent should be heard because 
he has superior knowledge and ability. Di- 
rectors do not usually possess the qualifica- 
tions of a superintendent. They are neither 
students of pedagogy nor practical teachers. 
They are the business managers of the 
schools, and need the superintendent’s ad- 
vice where the professional part of their 
duty enters. 

The greatest advantage we have in our 
school system is local self-government. 
Without it the education of the State would 


be without its life. Our interests are great-. 


est in those things in which we participate, 
and this is especially true in our schools. 
There is usually a wide gap between the 
average parent’s notion of a child’s educa- 
tion and the teacher’s. The local school 
board to an extent is a medium between the 
parents and the teacher. 

The length of the director’s term and the 
election of two new members each year is a 
good feature. There are directors in the 
State whose knowledge relating to school 
matters is only second to that of the pro- 
fessional teacher, and who do their duty 
wisely, cheerfully, and faithfully. An out- 
come of the efforts of this class of directors 
is the organization of the County Directors’ 
Associations, and finally, the State Direc- 
tors’ Association. 

The greatest drawback in our educational 
work is the number of incompetent Direc- 
tors. It is true that almost every school 
board has among its members some of the 
best citizens, but it is also true that many 
school boards have members that are not 
fitted for the exalted position which they 
hold. These last named often defeat the 
very object for which directors were created, 
and overrule the action of the better element 
in the board. In a State as large as ours, 
and with such varied interests, all progress 
can not be equal, nor can we expect perfect 
school boards until those whom they repre- 
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sent,—the people—have attained perfection; 

et the better element of society can prevail 
if, instead of finding fault with the condi- 
tions of things, or carelessly letting them 
take their course, they try to improve them. 
As far as it is possible, the State should se- 
cure for its children what they would do for 
themselves, had they attained the proper 
pee of reasoning. Many parents are able 
and competent to do this, but more are not. 
Fathers that are far surpassed by their own 
children under ten years of age in the knowl- 
edge that the school gives, are elected mem- 
bers of school boards. 

Persons having charge of the education 
of others should to a degree be educated 
themselves. This is not always the case 
with directors. The secretary’s book of a 
certain district has on its record that the 
‘‘fool board met,’’ full being spelled f-o-o-1. 
The following was published in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger several years ago: ‘‘ More 
attention has been given for the last three 
or four years to the election of school direc- 
tors. They secure men that know how to 
write a straight English sentence with all 
the words of one syllable properly spelled. 
The matter needs watching. The standard 
for school director should be raised still 
higher.”’ 

Directors are usually elected by a strict 
party vote, either because they are Republi- 
cans or Democrats. 

There are boards that have but one meet- 
ing during the year. When such is the 
case, individual directors are generally del- 
egated by the board to employ teachers and 
to supply what the schools may need for the 
year. This causes untold evils, and the very 
object for having a school board is defeated 
when this power is centered in one man. 
Teachers are usually employed by him from 
personal motives, and the schools are seldom 
supplied with the absolute necessities. 

Houses are built and furnished without 
the slightest regard for heating, sanitation, 
or ventilation. In more progressive dis- 
tricts where teachers are retained from one 

ear to another, they are often consulted, 
but where teachers are shifted from year to 
year, directors are more inclined to rely 
upon their own judgment. They do not 
seek counsel, and it is also doubtful whether 
this class of teachers could be of much as- 
sistance. 

The education of the present has so far 
changed from that of the time when direc- 
tors attended school, that those who are to 
supply blackboards and similar apparatus, 
do not realize that these are necessities, and 
there is nothing left for the teacher to do 
but to make the purchase himself out of his 
meagre salary. 

The president of the school board each 
year makes oath to the statement that the 
school laws have been observed, regardless 
of the fact that schools have not been visited 
either once a month as prescribed by law, or 
even once during the year. 
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It is not the purpose here to find fault 
with the director, but to point out errors 
that have been committed not by the direct- 
ors alone but by entire communities. It is 
easier by far to point out defects than to 
suggest effective remedies. That on the 
whole we need better school boards is gen- 
erally admitted, but how to secure them is 
another matter. The people have it in their 
power to elect good members, but thev are 
often too careless to do it, and sometimes the 
best men are too busy, or their own business 
is of such a nature that they cannot accept 
the office. Again, there are whole districts 
where lack of culture is such that there is 
scarcely a person that is reasonably quali- 
fied. Perhaps in the progress of the race it 
is not well that there should be too great a 
difference between the culture of parents 
and their children; but the State should have 
good citizens, and it is possible, under 
proper conditions, for the child to become 
infinitely more useful to society than his 
parents have been. 

The law states that a director must be 
qualified, but does not designate what those 
—— should be; hence, we have 

irectors ranging from persons that have 

never attended school to the college and 
university graduate. There should be a 
minimum educational requirement for the 
office. For the present this is a somewhat 
visionary scheme, but with faith in the pro- 

ess of the people we may hope to place the 

irectorship on a much higher plane. 

I believe that a school board of three 
members chosen for three years, one mem- 
ber being elected each year, could serve far 
better in small districts than a board of six 
members. It is true that the representation 
of parents would be decreased, but it is not 
equal at present. Districts having one or 
two schools have a board of six directors as 
well as districts having thirty or more 
schools. In districts not thickly settled it 
would be possible to elect three good mem- 
bers, but it is many times not possible to 
elect six such persons. 

It is admitted that visitation by directors 
is indispensable to the success of the schools. 
The law states that visits shall be made ‘‘ by 
one or more of their number.’’ After de- 
scribing the duties of the Secretary of each 
board, it also says that ‘‘he shall doand per- 
form all other acts and duties pertaining to 
the office of Secretary of the Board, and for 
his services he shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the board may direct.’’ We have in 
the law all that is essential to secure the 
visitation of schools. Time is given and 
expense is incurred, and it must be paid for 
if done effectively. The right of visitation 
by other members would still continue and 
be as frequently exercised voluntarily as it 
is now compulsory, but the regular visita- 
tion should be one of the stated duties of the 
Secretary. 

It is worthy of the highest commendation 
that so many directors have given time, 
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labor, and even money to the cause of edu- 
cation. Is it right for us to expect them to 
dothis? It is immediately urged that if di- 
rectors were paid an undesirable class would 
seek the position. Have the people not the 
remedy in their hands by defeating the 
wishes of these worthless individuals? 
Again, ‘‘if directors were paid, the expense 
to the State would be very great.’’ Would 
the expense be greater to the State propor- 
tionately than the loss of time and expense 
are to the individual? Doweas individuals 
ask another to perform for us gratuitously 
tasks that require time, labor and expense? 
What right have we then as a State to ask 
the same of certain individuals? It is also 
argued that the duties of a director can not 
be measured by dollars and cents. Neither 
can those of a good teacher. There is a 
sentiment concerning the shortcomings of 
school directors that could not exist, were 
they reasonably rewarded as men are in 
other business transactions. If the director 
were paid, could we not more reasonably 
hold him to the performance of his whole 
duty? The method employed in paying 
juries is satisfactory. Why could nota sim- 
ilar method be used in paying directors? It 
is unreasonable to expect them to leave their 
own work and attend to the duties necessar- 
ily required when a new building is under 
construction, and monthly board meetings 
become almost an impossibility in man 
districts because of their demands upon di- 
rectors. Much unnecessary loss of time b 
attentive directors is caused by the unwil- 
lingness of other members of the board to 
attend. Frequently, several attempts are 
made to have a meeting before a quorum 
can be attained. Aspecific provision seems 
necessary to compel attendance to their 
duties. We can make nosuch requirements 
unless we pay directors. This also seems to 
be the opinion of the majority of school di- 
rectors, judging from the resolutions passed 
by various county associations. Salaries 
for directors could scarcely become a greater 
expense than the loss incurred through the 
destruction of buildings, furniture, appa- 
ratus, and books, under the present loose 
system. 

There is a school director bill for Buffalo 
in the New York legislature at present. 
Representative citizens of that city eve in- 
terested themselves in the matter. They 
advise that directors shall be paid, desig- 
nating a salary sufficiently low that it may 
become no inducement to office seekers, on 
the ground that without pay only a select 
class can afford to become school directors, 
and that there are intelligent citizens amon 
the laboring class that should be represented. 

Since the school board represents the par- 
ents, and the pupils are both boys and girls, 
we should have able women on every board. 
The only possible objection to this could be 
met by the resolution adopted a long time 
ago by aschool committee in Massachusetts: 
‘‘As there is neither honor nor profit con- 
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nected with this position, we see no reason 
why it should not be filled by a woman.”’’ 
Supt. H. E. Raesly (Tioga): We have 
had a good picture of the ideal director; 
unfortunately, the actual often differs 
from it very widely. Directors usually 
reflect the sentiment of their community. 
There are exceptional cases where healthy 
sentiment causes the schools to prosper 
even in spite of indifferent directors, but 
generally a careless or penurious board 
means a community backward in educa- 
tional sentiment. Sometimes directors 
are elected who are in advance of their 
people, and who do much to advance the 
schools; but if too progressive for the 
community, they are ‘‘turned down”’ and 
the schools lapse. Some think economy 
means short term and teachers boarding 
round; others spend money extravagantly 
in apparatus, and curtail salaries. The 
surest way to bring up the actual director 
to the ideal is to bring public sentiment 
up to understand and demand good 
schools. Directors’ day at Institute, and 
state and county directors’ associations 
and conventions, have done good, but 
the office has not risen to the dignity and 
prominence it deserves. Often those direc- 
tors who need such help most do not 
attend these meetings, and some say they 
cannot afford it. Mightit not benefit the 
schools if directors were allowed to charge 
the districts with their expenses for at 
least one such meeting a year? About 
compensation for the regular services 
there is difference of opinion, but I am in- 
clined to think in thinly-settled regions it 
would tend to better work. Perhaps it 
would be well to reduce the number to 
three, and pay them. There are districts 
where they have a quorum only twice a 
year. It is urged that paying directors 
will lead to a scramble for the office, and 
election of improper persons; but I doubt 
if it would be worse than now—many of 
the best citizens refuse to serve. We 
might at least reimburse them for ex- 
pense incurred in attending the triennial 
convention, and it is to be regretted that 
the late Governor vetoed the bill making 
this reasonable provision. There should 
be legislation preventing extravagance in 
the purchase of apparatus. Why not 
limit the amount that a district may 
spend annually, or require the written 
approval of the superintendent? I do 
not wish to be understood as finding fault 
with our school system; it is admirable in 
theory, has done wonders in the past, and 
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promises well for the future; but we must 
rouse the people to take more interest in 
their schools if we want the best service 
from our directors. 

Supt. Ulerich: I notice in the proceed- 
ings of the late Directors’ Convention 
several allusions to the ‘‘mossback’’ dis- 
tricts. Now I know some of those people, 
and they are as honest and perhaps as in- 
telligent as some from larger towns or 
more populous regions—yes, and as anx- 
ious to know and do their duty. Those 
who attend these directors’ conventions 
come from the towns—they are what are 
called ‘‘our best citizens,’’ men who can 
afford the time and expense which others 
cannot. It is a bad plan to call names 
like ‘‘mossback’’ and ‘‘hayseed.’’ I 
wish to call attention to a matter in re- 
gard to approving reports: do we not 
sometimes add our approval to statements 
that are not facts, and have we any ex- 
cuse for it? We should not consider so 
much the next triennial election, as how 
to get the right thing done. If we know 
that directors have not fulfilled the law, 
we have no right to sign their papers. 

Supt. T. B. Harrison (Luzerne): I sup- 
pose I am a “‘hayseed,’’ and have some 
of it left in my hair. Where the public 
sentiment on education is right, the direc- 
tor question settles itself; but the judg- 
ment of the community and the directors 
is not infallible, and sometimes the people 
are strongly in favor of a teacher who is 
not qualified todo good work. We must 
bring up the people, if we want good 
schools. As to educational qualification 
of directors, sometimes an ex-teacher on 
the board is the most difficult man to deal 
with. An honest man who has good 
common sense and wants good schools, is 
good material to make a director. I do 
not know about compensation. We al- 
ready have ‘‘log-rolling’’ on the part of 
some who are directors because they have 
daughters for whom they want schools; 
superintendents should check this when 
the applicants are incompetent, by refus- 
ing them certificates. Perhaps we would 
have more directors of poor quality if we 
made it a salaried office. Most useful 
people doa good deal of work they are 
not paid for, and we do not want men 
seeking to be directors because there is 
$20 or $30 in it. 

Supt. Hamilton: In towns and villages 
and small cities, he is not much of a 
superintendent who cannot get his direc- 
tors to do about what he wants; and I 
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find he generally does. In other words, 
he educates his directors. In rural dis- 
tricts the order would seem to be: first 
educate the superintendents and leaders, 
then the directors, then the people. The 
right end to begin at is the top. But the 
people know some things too, and I doubt 
if a man can be ‘‘ turned down’”’ for doing 
what is right, if he knows why he does 
it, and can tell it. We superintendents 
must not stand by and see such men 
sacrificed if our influence can prevent it. 
About compensation—the State spends 
five and a half millions on schools, and 
the people add eight millions more from 
their pockets: and can we not afford to 
pay the expenses of directors who attend 
the conventions? Can we not afford to 
pay a little money for the education of 
directors at the county and state conven- 
tions, as we do for teachers at institute? 
I believe it would pay the State to pub- 
lish the best journal that could be pro- 
duced for directors, and furnish it to 
them without cost; also a manual of their 
duties and powers. I believe most of our 
directors are honest men, who would do 
their duty if they knew it; but they will 
not know it unless we spend some money 
on their education. 
The discussion closed at this point. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The following committee on resolu- 
tions was appointed: Supts. Sweeney, 
Weiss and Ulerich. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


Supt. J. G. Becht (Lycoming county) 
tread the first of a series of papers on 
““The Rural School,’’ having special 
teference to 


ITS RELATION TO FARMING. 


In the October (7895) Forum appeared an 
article on the rural schools, an extract from 
which is given in the recent report of the 
Commissioner of Education, in which the 
author, John Gilmer Speed, asserts: ‘‘ That 
the American farmer of two generations ago 
was a better educated man than is the 
American farmer of to-day. No one would 
ever have thought of calling him a peasant. 
He did not suggest such a thing in his 
manner of life, poor though he was; nor yet 
in his manner of thinking, ne that may 
have been narrow. Let any candid observer 
athe’ a neighborhood where the land has 

n tilled by the same family for genera- 
tions and let him find a farm where there 
are three generations upon it. He is almost 
sure to find that those of the oldest genera- 
tions can speak, write and think with more 
accuracy than the second generation, and 
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that the second will show more evidences of 
education than the third. This,’’ says Mr. 
Speed, ‘‘shows degeneration, and this de- 
generation can be directly traced to the de- 
cadence of the country public schools, which 
now are really beneath discussion, were 
there not a hope that by telling of their bad- 
ness some interest might be excited and 
that through this interest they might be 
improved.”’ 

The public school, whether urban or sub- 
urban, is freighted with a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, and in consequence of that re- 
sponsibility is subject to the close criticisms 
of all who are either directly or indirectly 
interested. This vigorous arraignment of 
the rural school for the supposed stream of 
degeneracy that flows from its ghey am * 
this attack upon the educational standards 
of farming communities has quite recently 
received substantial aid, comfort and en- 
couragement from a number of writers and 
speakers who have constituted themselves 
educational experts and authorities and ex- 
pect to be hailed as the morning stars of an 
educational reformation. 

That the rural school is deficient in many 
of the essential and necessary elements, that 
it is very far from the standard of excellence 
so devoutly desired, we shall not assume to 
deny. But, on the other hand, the facts do 
not justify either the language or the senti- 
ment, that it has reached such a stage of 
‘‘degeneracy ’’ that it is beneath discussion; 
that it is almost beyond the hope of an edu- 
cational resurrection, and that only by ex- 
ploiting its ‘‘badness’’ can we hope to 
arouse any interest in its behalf. The dis- 
tinguished author lays down substantiall 
these two propositions: 1. That the Ameri- 
can farmer of to-day cannot speak, write and 
think with as much accuracy as the Ameri- 
can farmer of a generation or two ago. 2. 
That the decadence of the country public 
school is directly responsible for this condi- 
tion of affairs. We may well doubt the first 
proposition and absolutely deny the second. 
Let the ‘‘candid observer’’ go into any of 
our cities and look over the roll of business 
men, lawyers, physicians, preachers and 
politicians and he will find that by far the 
greater part of those engaged in these pur- 
suits have received their elementary train- 
ing in the country public school. The clerk- 
ships in the offices, banks, and various 
business establishments are filled with boys 
and girls who received their inspiration and 
impetus in the wayside school-house. If 
the ‘‘candid observer’’ will make his in- 
spection still closer, he will find that most of 
those at the head of these various profes- 
sions and enterprises, who are city born and 
bred, are at most but two generations re- 
moved from rural life and schools. College 
rolls and university classes offer further and 
abundant proofs of the training given in the 
suburban school. 

Surely the product above indicated does 
not indicate ‘‘ degeneracy ’’ or ‘‘ decadence’’ 
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in that which produces it. It is not our de- 
sire here to hide the faults, condone the 
weakness, or smooth over the imperfections 
of the rural school, nor is there a desire to 
give it credit beyond its just deserts; but the 
average rural school, in point of general 
efficiency, stands far beyond that same 
school of a generation or two ago. And in 
point of general education the farmer has 
advanced proportionately as the school. 

It cannot be denied that the farmer is one 
of the most conservative of men; that this 
conservatism has led him to adopt and fol- 
low the methods of his forefathers ; that 
though the vocation of farming dates from 
the earliest dawn of history, yet it was the 
last to which the principles were appiied ; 
that the comparative isolation of the farmer 
from his fellowman has had a narrow and 
depressing effect upon his habits of thought. 
But these statements are not true in the 
sense they were a generation ago. Inven- 
tion has in a measure revolutionized the art 
and practice of agriculture. The farmer is 
gradually breaking the chains that bind him 
to the spirit of a dead past. New methods 
claim his attention. He studies the struc- 
ture, formation and fertilization of the soil 
in the light of recent investigations. Stock 
raising, entomology, ornithology, arboricul- 
ture and their allied subjects receive his 
thoughtful attention and close observation. 

Granges, farmers’ alliances, and farmers’ 
institutes are doing much in the way of lift- 
ing the vocation from that of the mere 
menial and placing it upon a higher plane. 
They break down the barriers that have so 
long resulted in such utter isolation, and 
bring the members into a community of in- 
terest. The daily public press, farm papers, 
journals of agriculture and special bulletins 
sent out by the experiment stations, stimu- 
late public thought and keep the rural popu- 
lation informed on subjects of general inter- 
est as well as upon the latest scientific re- 
searches and most approved methods per- 
taining to their vocation. 

If it be true that there are in the country 
districts to-day fewer of those who ‘‘speak, 
write, and think with accuracy ’’ than there 
were a generation ago, I think we may find 
an explanation in the fact that then a com- 
paratively small number of those who re- 
ceived instruction in the rural school ever 
left the localities in which their school days 
were spent. To-day all roads lead to the 
towns and cities. The city draws upon the 
country for its best young blood and brain, 
and leaves behind those who are indifferent 
to educational and cultural influences. 

Closely allied to this rural school problem 
is the constant and manifest tendency of the 
rural population to move to the larger towns 
and cities. There are those who maintain, 
and not without some reason, that thrifty 
well-to-do farmers often leave their count 
homes, and move to places where their chil- 
dren can have better educational facilities. 
Others argue that this depopulation of the 
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rural community is due to the invention of 
labor-saving machinery. The cradle and 
the scythe have displaced the labor of many 
men who, thus thrown out of employment, 
eventually move townward to find a market 
for their services. That this tendency has 
a depressing effect upon those who remain 
can not be doubted. ‘‘ This phase of the 
problem of rural life,’’ says a writer, ‘‘ needs 
our sympathy and care. Deserted farms 
and schools and churches mark the progress 
of ignorance and debasement, and threaten 
to again make the villagers pagans, as they 
were in days of old.”’ 

Dr. A. D. Mayo, writing upon this sub- 
ject, with reference to a neighboring state, 
says: ‘‘ Nothing will so conduce to the ar- 
rest of the present alarming depopulation of 
extensive country districts, by which the 
best young people are being swept away 
into the vortex of city or new village life, 
as the multiplication of good schools, libra- 
ries and the means of good, inexpensive 
education amid the surroundings of un- 
spoiled nature, where the great open volume 
of the visible world is all the time supple- 
menting the best work of the teacher in the 
school room. 

The national government long ago re- 
cognized the necessity and importance of 
fostering the agricultural interests of the 
nation. In 1862, Congress established a law 
(known as the Morrill Act), providing for 
the establishment of colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. This was supple- 
mented in 1887 by what is known as the 
Hatch Experiment Station Act, which estab- 
lished agricultural experiment stations in 
connection with the colleges founded under 
the previous law. Additional legislation 
was enacted by Congress in 1890, providing 
for an extension of the original proposition. 
These three acts constitute the efforts of the 
federal government in behalf of the farming 
interests. 

Strange as it may seem, the average 
farmer does not yet avail himself of the ad- 
vantages and knowledge thus afforded. And 
along this line the rural school will find its 
greatest opportunities. In many sections 
the majority have little or no knowledge of . 
the purpose of these schools and stations, 
and are not aware of the amount and kind 
of literature disseminated by them. There 
is no need to disguise the fact that the agri- 
cultural colleges have not met with the 
hearty public approval their projectors an- 
ticipated. Except possibly within a radius 
of a few miles from the college, their influ- 
ence has been scarcely felt. The tendenc 
has been to make the mining, mechanical, 
electrical and civil engineering departments 
the prominent features of these institutions. 
Recently, however, short winter courses for 
farmers’ sons have been established, but 
the number of those who have profited by 
them is small indeed. 

The successful solution of this problem of 
rural life and agricultural interests depends 
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not on the colleges, high schools, and acad- 
emies, but largely upon the work in the 
tural schools. The drift to the cities cannot 
be stopped until the suburban communities 
take on a more urban character. To accom- 
plish this the pupils in the country districts 
must be made to understand that a knowl- 
edge of underlying principles and a skillful 
application of the same to the processes of 
farming are essential. This may not have 
been necessary a generation ago, but it is 
absolutely so now as_ the population in- 
creases and the struggle to maintain wages 
becomes more severe. Witness the results 
accomplished in the countries of Europe. 
The flourishing orchards with their worid- 
renowned wealth of fruit in Austria and 
Hungary, are directly traceable to the intro- 
duction of practical instruction in the school 
gardens. Prussia has introduced into her 
normal schools instruction in the culture of 
fruit and forest trees, and the admirably- 
managed forests and vast orchards of Prus- 
sia owe their existence and excellent yield 
in no small degree to the unostentatious in- 
fluence of the country schoolmaster, who 
teaches the children in the school and the 
adult villagers in agricultural clubs. 

We have already too long neglected this 
—_ and promising opportunity. We have 

n content to point out the way to profes- 
sional life to the more ambitious boys and 
girls, and have left the less fortunate to work 
out their own industrial and educational 
salvation on the farm. The question may 
be asked, Shall agriculture as a branch of 
study be introduced into the already over- 
crowded course of study? To this I answer, 
Yes, in some form at least. Other States 
have taken the step and it has been attended 
with great success. This introduction need 
not be by legislative enactment, since boards 
of directors have already the power to pre- 
scribe the course of study. We should cre- 
ate in the children a love and respect for the 
country home and its surroundings. The 
reading of the child is often the determining 
factor that influences its whole life. It is the 
one branch of study that occupies his atten- 
tion after his school days are over. Give 
him the proper direction. Show him the 
sources of knowledge and information. 
Lead him by easy stages to study and in- 
vestigate nature in general and in its appli- 
cation to agriculture. 

The teacher in the rural school has all the 
forces and variety of nature to assist him in 
arousing an interest and stimulating the 
habit of close observation and attention. 
Every window in the school-house frames a 
beautiful landscape. Direct the child to 
note the hills and valleys decked in the 
green of spring or robed in the golden tints 
of autumn. Lead him beside some brook 
that murmuring or gurgling gently flows 


adown the mossy glen, or rushing madly 
over the ledge of rocks forms here a little 
ag and there a more pretentious water- 
all. 


Teach him to observe the woods, the 
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winds, the clouds, and the wayside flowers 
that seem to greet him with a glad good 
morning. This will be more to him than 
books and tasks. Eschew the mere formal 
mechanical and systematic presentation of 
such exercises, for the soul must be full of 
love and sympathy to a full appreciation of 
such objects, and mere routine and analysis 
will drive them out. 

Pennsylvania has a great agricultural 
future before her. Thousands of unclaimed 
acres await development. We have been 
most unwise and fearfully improvident with 
respect to our forests; vast acres stretching 
over hill and mountain are ready to be 
cleared of their stumps and undergrowths 
and can be made to reflect the sunshine in 
the glory of the harvest. When farming 
is properly understood, rightly done, and 
thoroughly appreciated, the thousands who 
barely subsist in the cities will find a haven. 
of refuge in the country, where in quiet 
contentment they can live surrounded by 
their children. 

As Pennsylvanians we have been led to 
think only of the great natural resources of 
coal, iron, and petroleum, or of our gigantic 
manufacturing establishments. But he who 
loves the culture of the soil and nature in 
her beauty need but look upon the fields 
glimmering in the gold of the harvest time 
or upon the hills and valleys wreathed in 
verdure. To quote the language of another, 
‘* The rural school must inaugurate a move- 
ment that will bring men and women back 
from the dangers and dependencies of the 
city, where thousands now welter in poverty, 
hopeless of better things, tothis glorious open 
country, to begin anew the struggles for an 
independence and American citizenship.”’ 


There was no discussion of this paper, 
and the next on the programme was read 
by Supt. T. B. Harrison (Luzerne county) 
on the 


PURCHASE OF SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


In the good old times of our fathers, it 
would not have been necessary to place on 
the programme of a convention of county 
superintendents the subject assigned to me, 
for school apparatus in the rural school was 
then in the dim and misty distance. Until 
quite recently it seemed to be the opinion 
of the average school director, that when a 
school-house was erected, seats and a stove 
put in, a few square feet of wall painted 
black, and a teacher hired, everything was 
ready for the work of the school to go on. 
The teacher who wanted a wash basin, a 
towel and a looking glass, was regarded by 
the board of directors, and the community 
at large, with much the same feeling that 
is now manifested toward that specimen ot 
humanity known in modern times as the 
dude. If it had been suggested to our 
worthy ancestors that window shades and 
slate black-boards should be provided ; that 
school-books, tablets, slates and pencils 
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should be furnished; that dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, and school libraries were nec- 
essary, in order that the best results might 


follow from the school work, Iam sure the , 


rson making the suggestion would have 
een regarded as acrank. Fertunately we 

have passed through that period. Unfor- 
tunately the pendulum has swung to the 
opposite extremity of the arc, and the 
schools are in danger of being deluged with 
school apparatus so called. In discussing 
this question I desire to propound three or 
four questions, to try to answer them, and 
in conclusion, to call attention to a few 
peculiarities I have noticed in connection 
with this matter. 

The term ‘‘apparatus’’ is a common one, 
and signifies, according to Webster, things 
provided as means to someend. School ap- 
paratus comprehends all those necessary 
aids in the accomplishment of the ends for 
which the public schools were established. 
The first question I wish to propound is, 
‘‘What apparatus does the rural school 
need ?”’ 

Every school should be provided with 
‘‘Webster’s International Dictionary.’’ 
No argument is necessary to establish the 
correctness of this statement. The pupils 
come in daily contact with words whose 
pronunciation and meaning are unknown to 
them. Spelling, diacritical markings and 
accent must be learned from authorities. 
He cannot evolve these matters from his in- 
ward consciousness. He should have a 
good dictionary at his command. The ex- 
perience of every county ge so 
unfortunate as to have a district in which 
the schools are not provided with diction- 
aries, will bear me out in this matter. I 
have frequently given an object lesson to 
school directors in such district that has re- 
sulted in much good to the district. I 
usually have one or more members of the 
board accompany me when I visit in any 
district. When the classes recite, and I 
find a word occurring in the lesson whose 
meaning I want, I ask some one to define 
it. I frequently find him unable to do so. 
I then ask some member of the class to look 
it up in the dictionary. When I am in- 
formed that there is no dictionary in the 
school I have a most excellent opportunit 
to impress upon the director, who sits wit 
his head down, the necessity of providing 
for the needs of the school. If the plea of 
poverty is urged, and in the same school 
you find a sixty-dollar chart, or a set of 
mathematical blocks that cost thirty-two 
dollars and a half, there is a fine opening 
for a little talk on wisdom in the purchase 
of school apparatus. In connection with 
the dictionary, let me suggest that it is an 
excellent plan to have a dozen or fifteen 
small dictionaries in each school. It is 
more convenient for general use and saves 
the constant use of the Unabridged. 

The second indispensable need of every 
tural school is a good encyclopedia. Not an 





exhaustive work such as the ‘“‘ Britannica’”’ 
or the ‘‘American.’’ but one within the 
range of the abilities of the average school- 
boy. I am not here to advertise any pub- 
lishing house. I care not who furnishes the 
encyclopedia, but if it is to be of value it 
must be adapted to the needs of the school 
boys and girls, and they do not care to read 
ten or twenty pages to cover one subject. 
An encyclopedia suited to the needs of the 
country schools can be had for from twenty- 
five to forty dollars. Our school readers 
are full of references to historic persons and 
places. If, when the teacher assigns ‘‘ The 
Battle of Hastings,’’ she gives her pupils a 
few interesting facts as to the leading char- 
acters and the vast issues at stake, and 
then refers them to the encyclopedia for 
further information, the lesson the next day 
will be far more interesting than the aver- 
age reading lesson to which we superintend- 
ents listen. There is not a day during the 
whole school year when an encyclopedia is 
not needed. 

Every school should be provided with a 
set of wall maps. These should not be put 
into a case and hidden away in some closet 
except when notin actualuse. They should 
a on the walls. Some of us may object 
to the idea that when we say Chicago our 
ge see the little black dot on the map. 

e want them to think of the wheat, the 
railroads, the stockyards, the broad streets 
with the bustle and activity of life, and all 
the varied industries that make Chicago 
great. The fact is he will see the black dot 
that represents Chicago on the map, and 
not the vast area of land with its broad ave- 
nues, its palatial residences, and its sky- 
scraping business blocks. Hang up the 
maps. Let him see the relative positions of 
the countries and cities, the rivers and 
mountains. I'll risk but that he will get as 
correct a notion of the earth as he would if 
he — required to model the continents in 
sand. 

Every school should have a good readin 
chart. I want the efuphasis on the wor 
reading. I am shy of the word chart. A 
good reading chart, a good blackboard, with 
a teacher who understands his business, and 
the problem of teaching reading is not a 
great one. 

I have mentioned these four items as bein 
necessary to the best work in the rural 
school. I have omitted all the peas, beans, 
splints, numeral frames and other innum- 
erable articles that are useful in the primary 
grades. If the teacher has room and a long 
table is furnished, there will be no trouble 
about getting a full supply of corn, beans, 
shoe pegs, etc. I have not mentioned a 
globe. This can be had at little cost when 
needed. I wish that I might add to the list 
a few volumes as a nucleus of a school 
library. If apparatus means ‘‘things pro- 
vided as a means to an end,”’ and the end to 
be reached by our public schools is the de- 
velopment of the perfect man, I am sure the 
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school library is school apparatus. Too 
little attention is given to what our boys 
and girls arereading. We guard them from 
evil associates, but permit them to revel in 
the trashy reading so temptingly displayed 
at the news-stands. Is it not of the greatest 
importance that we shall endeavor to create 
and develop a love for good literature? 
Ought not every school to have a library 
with biographies, stories of travel and ad- 
venture, history and fiction; and ought not 
the teachers of this commonwealth to be 
greatly concerned in building along this 
line? In a few years these boys and girls 
will be men and women. Their habits of 
thought and of action will depend very 
largely upon the influences that are now 
being brought to bear upon them. They 
may forget the arithmetic and history, but 
their habits will cling to them. If they 
leave us with a love for what is pure and 

ood in men-and women, and with a love 

or good reading, we shall have done well. 
Therefore, I should like to add to the list of 
indispensable articles of school apparatus, a 
few volumes of good literature. 

Assuming that the items mentioned are 
necessary to the best work in the schools, 
let us proceed to the next question: ‘‘ How 
are these needs met ?”’ 

In answering this question I shall be 
obliged to confine myself to a discussion of 
the question in its relation to the schools 
under my own jurisdiction. 

I have been careful as I have gone over 
the county during the past seven years to 
note what has been done along this line. I 
have been pleased to find that every year has 
added to the list of districts furnishing dic- 
tionaries, so that now there are but eight 
townships that fail to see the need of this 
book. I regret that I cannot say the same 
with reference to the encyclopedia. The fact 
is that there are but few districts in the farm- 
ing regions of Luzerne county in which a 
cyclopedia can be found. Perhaps half have 
reading tharts, and nearly all have maps. So 
faras anything that looks likeaschool library 
is concerned, I regret to say that the rural 
school, with but here and there an exception, 
is without the faintest suggestion of one. 

But I would not have you suppose that 
the great county of Luzerne is without 
school apparatus. On the other hand, we 
have thousands of dollars’ worth. We have 
physiological charts, astronomical charts, 
geographical charts, historical charts, new 
education charts, number charts, universal 
charts, in fact representatives of the nu- 
merous chart family; geographical studies, 
globes, tellurians, mathematical blocks— 
everything you can mention. Indeed, we 
have school apparatus! 

_ The next question is general in its appli- 
cation. ‘‘What shall determine the purchase 
of school apparatus ?’’ 

There seems to me but one answer to this 
question, and that is the needs of the dis- 
trict, modified by its financial ability. The 
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person best qualified to pass upon the ques- 
tion as to what is autak is the teacher who 
has the work todo. This statement is based 
upon the assumption that the teacher knows 
his business, and can see the difference’ be- 
tween a dictionary at $8.50 and a geographi- 
cal chart at $37.50, and not see the difference 
in dollars and cents. A board of school 
directors having money to spend in the pur- 
chase of apparatus should be governed very 
largely by the advice of the teachers em- 
ployed. The county superintendent will no 
doubt be glad to lend his assistance in the 
matter if requested to do so. 

This is not always done. If it had been 
our schools would have quite a different line 
of apparatus than what is usually found. 
In my last report to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction I said, ‘‘I am well satisfied 
that if I had the money that has been spent 
in the purchase of charts, globes, blocks and 
other apparatus that is rarely used and which 
lies in the closet or some corner under the 
dust for nine-tenths of the time, I could 
supply every school under my jurisdiction 
with an international dictionary, a set of 
People’s Cyclopedia, a set of good outline 
maps, and have at least ten dollars for each 
school with which to start a school library.’’ 
This is literally true, and in this condition 
of things is where the trouble lies. We 
spend money enough to get everything we 
need, but because our expenditures are not 
wisely made, we are, in many cases, without 
what is needed and have instead a great lot 
of lumber, so to speak. 

I desire now to speak of some peculiar 
things that I have noticed in this matter of 
school apparatus. Since the State appropri- 
ation was increased to five millions, Penn- 
sylvania has been the promised land to the 
chart-man, and I incline to believe that 
they have all reached us. He has gone 
over the land seeking the gullible, and he 
finds them. He is thoroughly posted in his 
business. He understands human nature. 
He is polite and insinuating in his manners. 
He possesses persuasive powers beyond 
those of other men. The man with a 
dictionary or a cyclopedia is told that we 
cannot afford to buy this year. The chart 
man gets an order for a chart for every 
school in that same district. 

This is one of the peculiar things I have 
noticed. A township in Luzerne County, 
paying twenty-five dollars a month to the 
teachers, having no dictionary, no cyclope- 
dia, no books aside from the pe me 
with the plea of poverty for every sugges- 
tion of improvement, saw fit last fall to 
purchase a set of mathematical blocks for 
every school in the township—price $32.50 
per set. No teacher, so far as I know, re- 
commended this. Another instance came 
to my notice when the board of directors of 
a borough bought seventeen charts at $37.50 
each, although the principal of these schools 

rotested vigorously against the purchase. 
hese were peculiar cases. 
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I believe that school directors as a rule 
are anxious to secure those things that are 
of most use to the schools in so far as their 
means will permit. The mistake that is 
made is in permitting the man who has 
something to sell to be the judge of what is 
needed. The methods adopted by these 
men to sell, deserve a little notice. The 
agent does not usually attend a regular 
meeting of the board. He prefers to meet 
men individually. He calls on a member of 
the board, exhibiting his chart, or globe, or 
block, telling off the points as no one else 
can, and ends up with an oration on the im- 

ortance of supplying the schools with the 

est of everything, and, of course, he has 
the best, for is it not endorsed by the leading 
educators of the land, and did not this city 
and that borough buy of him? He then 
proceeds to get his man to sign a paper 
agreeing to purchase one chart for each 
school. The school director believes the 
chart is a good thing, but does not know 
about buying it. Still, if the others are 
willing he is, so he signs the paper, hoping 
that the others will refuse. When four 
names have been secured in this way, the 
agent goes his way rejoicing and the pur- 
chase is completed. Of course it is not a 
legal transaction, but he does not care 
particularly about that. Heships the goods 
at once and sends another man for the 
money. This method of making sales has 
been practised many times in our county, 
and has resulted in loading up some districts 
with a great variety of nearly useless 
apparatus. If Dr. Schaeffer is correct in his 
statements along this line, this is a condi- 
tion that is not confined to Luzerne county, 
but is found in all parts of the state. 

What shall the county superintendents of 
the state do with reference to this matter? 
Shall we continue to commend boards of 
directors for their liberality in ety 0. 
for the schools, when we know that there 
has been a very unwise expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys, or shall we endeavor to regulate 
these matters by calling special attention to 
the relative importance of the apparatus 
needed, and urge that purchases be made in 
the order of importance? For my own part, 
I shall continue to urge upon boards of di- 
rectors the necessity of providing all needed 
school apparatus. I shall continue to ex- 
press my opinion, publicly and in private, 
upon the extravagance of those boards that 
roger large sums of money for apparatus, 
the utility of which is questionable, and yet 
are not provided with those things that are 
absolutely necessary to satisfactory work. 

I believe that the superintendents of the 
state can regulate this matter very largely 
if they will doso. Wecannot do so entirely. 
There are cases where ignorance of what is 
most needed is not the worst feature of the 
case. A man representing a chart called 
the New Education invaded Luzerne county 
last fall. He went into one of the town- 
ships in the farming regions and attempted 





to introduce his chart. He approached one 
man and offered him ten dollars to vote for 
the purchase, to another he offered fifteen 
dollars, and later on twenty-five dollars. 
The man to whom twenty-five dollars were 
offered came to my office and told me what 
had been done, asking me what could be 
done in the matter. He said both himself 
and the man who had been offered ten dol- 
lars would make oath to the facts. I ad- 
vised that the agent be arrested for corrupt 
solicitation. When the agent came to get 
his order cashed, for he sold his chart, he 
was arrested. When the hearing was held, 
the agent made the prosecutor believe that 
he was implicated in the matter, and per- 
suaded him to let the matter drop if he, the 
agent, would pay thecosts. This was done, 
and the New Education has not had a repre- 
sentative in Luzerne since then. Now, ifa 
man is dishonest and can be ‘‘seen’’ by an 
agent, and the agent is dishonest and will 
see him, no county superintendent or school 
teacher can prevent the purchase of all the 
expensive apparatus that comes along; but 
this, it is to be hoped, is not often the case. 

I am of the opinion that we as county su- 
perintendents ought to take a stand against 
this form of extravagance, that we should 
be very careful as to what we recommend, 
that we talk this matter up to our teachers 
and directors as we go to our counties, and 
that at our local institutes and public meet- 
ings we discuss the subject. If we do this 
I am sure good results will follow. 


AN INDIAN SCHOOL. 


Supt. Putnam, of Warren county, had 
been assigned the duty of preparing a 
paper on ‘‘ The Indian School ’’ in which 
are taught the children of the small rem- 
nant of the aboriginal race still surviving 
in Warren county. Supt. Putnam being 
detained at home by sickness, Dr. Schaef- 
fer briefly explained the matter as follows: 


Several years age, Hon. C. W. Stone told 
me that he was holding a first mortgage on 
the School Department. When I asked for 
an explanation, he said it could be canceled 
by a visit of the State Superintendent to the 
Indian school in Warren county. The mort- 
gage has been canceled. When Supt. Put- 
nam and. myself visited the school, I found 
a small school house, badly ventilated, with 
an insufficient supply of books and appara- 
tus, taught by a lady as full of missionary 
zeal as any of those in foreign lands. This 
lady lives yoy the Indians, — her 
own meals, and deprives herself of the com- 
forts of modern civilized life for the sake of 
her work. I regret that Supt. Putnam can- 
not be here, for I had hoped that his paper 
would stir up your sympathy, and help to 
secure an apptaprerion for a new school 


aoe with living rooms for a family 
and sufficient salary to support a married 
teacher. 
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Discussion of the general subject of 
‘**The Rural School ’’ being now in order, 
Supt. F. W. Meylert (Sullivan county) 
commended the stand taken by Supt. 
Becht respecting the attempt to cry down 
the country schools. We all know their 
defects, but the very fact that we are 
considering them is hopeful. It is not 
true that there has been lack of progress, 
and we ought to say so at these meetings. 
He believed in the farmers’ institute, 
and that it is the duty of a superintendent 
to attend and take active part. The 
rural schools are the schools of the people, 
and we must stir up the people to realiza- 
tion of their importance and needs ; and 
that is the end to begin at. Some prog- 
ress has been made on the line of school 
libraries, and good service may be done 
by getting teachers interested in starting 
a library—it has been done and can be 
done again; by giving entertainments 
and other such means, several hundred 
volumes have been secured in his neigh- 
borhood. He was also pleased with the 
position taken by Mr. Harrison on the 
question of apparatus. If superintendents 
will take active measures to suppress ex- 
travagance in this direction, a large 
amount of money can be turned into 
legitimate channels. The ways of agents 
are peculiar; they know how to approach 
directors and play upon their weaknesses. 
He knew one superintendent who warned 
every board by letter of the presence of 
certain people of this description and of 
the illegality of some of their methods. 
About the township high school, he be- 
lieved it was near at hand, and the 
larger his experience in rural communi- 
ties the more fully was he convinced that 
the rural high school is a necessity, not 
only directly for the pupils of to-day, but 
because the teachers of the next genera- 
tion are in the schools now, and need the 
help this will give them. We should 
urge upon our people now the importance 
of taking advantage of the law now on the 
statute book, that we may increase the 
number of qualified teachers for the future. 

Supt. Sweeney: Though the district 
superintendency has no legal sanction, 
we have five of them in Elk county, and 
would have at least two more if the law 
was right. We want legislation at this 
point. Where one district is too poor to 
employ one, two or more could unite. I 
hope that local supervision will be legal- 
ized ; it will help to prepare us for the 
township high school. Though I own 
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no land, I have been honored with mem- 
bership in the Farmers’ Institute, and at 
the last two meetings enjoyed the live 
discussions on fertilization and other 
questions by the boys we have graduated 
from our township high schools; they 
are leaders in these meetings. These 
young men are not only keeping up with 
the march of progress on farm questions, 
but are studying government ; they are 
alive at all points. 

Supt. Harrison : I am not to be under- 
stood as saying there is no value in 
charts—all of them have some merit; but 
I object to spending our money on things 
of comparatively little value, and depriv- 
ing ourselves of essentials. If a district 
has provided all necessaries, and has 
money to spare, let them buy charts or 
whatever they think will help them. 
But let us take care of essentials first. 

Supt. Hamilton : Some of these agents 
do not stop at forgery of our names, or 
reading letters purporting to be from us, 
commending their goods. We had one 
such in Allegheny county representing 
the ‘‘ New Education’’ series. I heard 
of him—he read what he said was my 
letter, but did not showit. I gave him 
his choice, to leave or be prosecuted. 
He left. [Laughter. ] 

Dr. Schaeffer: I drew a bill with the 
assistance of the Attorney-General’s of- 
fice, to limit the amount that may be ex- 
pended for apparatus—charts, blocks, 
globes, etc.—I did not include the black- 
board, for that is as necessary as the walls, 
and is part of them. I have not found the 
printed bill, but it passed the Committee 
on Education with but one dissenting 
vote. I hope Superintendents will look 
up the bill and notify the Committee or 
myself of any point we may have over- 
looked. This is one of the worst enemies 
our common school system has to contend 
with to-day—this army of agents who by 
seductive wiles seek to unload upon us 
expensive and almost useless apparatus, 
which requires sometimes a shorter term, 
reduction of teachers’ wages, or higher 
tax-levy. If there were time to tell you 
all we hear of this at the Department, it 
would almost make your hair stand on 
end—it is positively outrageous! The 
bill refered to limits the amount to be 
expended per school house below the 
high school grade to $15 per year. The 
Board cannot buy this year to be paid 
for out of next year’s money, which is 
the very worst form of the evil. 
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The discussion closed here, and some 
of the committees on pending legislation 
being ready to report, they were heard 
and the reports disposed of as follows: 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Supt. W. H. Slotter (Bucks county), 
reported from committe on Senate bill 
40, which requires physical training by 
gymnastic exercises in every school; 
superintendents and boords of education 
to make provision for such instruction to 
be given daily; failure to do so and report 
the same to be cause for withholding ap- 
propriation; no certificate to be given toa 
teacher who has not general knowledge 
of different systems of physical culture 
and practical knowledge of one or more. 

While the committee believe physical 
training is a good thing, and something 
that ought to be in every school, they 
find this particular bill to be somewhat 
indefinite and vague on one hand, and 
quite radical on the other. They think 
it would be wise for the Convention to 
express its approval of the introduction 
of physical exercises into all schools, 
without committing ourselves to this par- 
ticular bill. 

The report was approved. 


SEVEN MONTHS’ TERM. 


Supt. E. M. Mixer (Crawford county), 
reported from committee on House bill 
53, ‘‘an act to extend the minimum 
school term to seven months,’’ excepting 
districts where the maximum tax is in- 
sufficient to keep schools open longer 
than six months. 

The Department is anxious to have this 
bill endorsed by the Superintendents, as it 
will shortly come up for a third reading: 

The Committee recommend the passage 
of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this Convention most 
heartily and cordially endorses House Bill 
No. 53, to extend the minimum school term 
to seven months. We do most earnestly 
recommend our representatives in the Leg- 
islature to give this bill their united sup- 
port, in view of the fact that the State ap- 
propriates such a liberal sum for the main- 
tenance of the public schools, while there 
are many districts in this Commonwealth 
which have only the minimum term of six 
months and at the same time.are now clos- 
ing their schools with sufficient funds in the 
treasury, in some cases, to have one or two 
months more of school, and with a compara- 


tively low tax rate for the support of the- 


schools. 
The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 





Supt. R. F. Hoffecker (Montgomery 
county) reported from committee on 
House bill 116, to authorize boroughs to 
make appropriations for establishment 
and maintenance of public libraries ; said 
appropriation not to exceed one mill per 
dollar of taxable property, and the muni- 
cipal council to be represented in the 
management. 

The committee believing public lib- 
raries to be a good thing, and the more 
we have of them the better, cordially 
recommend the passage of the bill. 

Report and recommendation adopted. 

Supt. J. C. Taylor (Lackawanna 
county) reported from committee on Sen- 
ate bill 96, requiring school boards to 
place in every school apparatus for prac- 
tical illustration, ‘‘ especially sets of dry, 
liquid and long measures and weights to 
show practically the value of the arith- 
metical tables.’’ 

This bill was unanimously disapproved 
by the committee, and they recommend 
the Convention to express itself iu oppo- 
sition to its enactment. 

The recommendation was approved. 

Supt. R. M. McNeal (Dauphin county) 
reported from committee on House bill 
59, providing for the abolition of inde- 
pendent school districts created by courts 
of quarter sessions, upon the petition of 
one-third of the taxable citizens of such 
district, and hearing the case on its merits. 

The committee find that this bill is in 
line with legislation already on the 
statute books, and recommend its pas- 
sage, amended to a majority instead of 
one-third of the taxpayers. 

The recommendation was approved, 
and the Association adjourned’ to 2 p. m. 


_ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE afternoon session was called to 
order at 2 o'clock and the first exer- 
cise on the programme was the following 
address by Dr. Edward Brooks, city 
superintendent of Philadelphia, on 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


It gives me much pleasure to be with you, 
gentlemen; after three disappointments in 
being kept away from previous meetings, it 
is only by rare good fortune that I am able 
this time to be here for part of a day. Pres- 
sure of official duties has prevented my pre- 
p2ring such a paper as I would wish, but I 
will present the question assigned to me as 
best I may. 

The key note of educational progress 
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among many intelligent thinkers is the ex- 
pression ‘‘ The New Psychology.’’ A term 
so frequently used should be clearly under- 
stood both by those who use it and by those 
who hear it used; so we will endeavor to 
ascertain the content and limits of the term as 
definitely as possible. The new stands in con- 
trast with the old, so in order to understand 
the new psychology it must be compared 
with the psychology which has preceded it. 

Man by nature is a philosopher. The 
earliest historic records reveal the attempt 
to explain the facts and phenomena of the 
material world. These explanations were 
first mythological, and then metaphysical. 
The aim was not to learn and to apply the 
forces of nature, but to find out some prin- 
ciple with which to explain nature. Pytha- 
goras held that ‘‘ number is the essence of 
the universe.’’ ‘‘ Everything flows,’’ said 
Heraclitus ; ‘‘and the source of energy is 
fire.’’ ‘‘The principle of all things,’’ said 
Thales, ‘is water;’’ while Anaximenes 
found this principle in the air. 

Philosophy began with the material 
world. Gradually, however, the attention 
of wise men turned towards the immaterial 
world of thought and feeling. The Greek 
mind which gave birth to philosophy, art 
and science, laid the foundations of psycho- 
logical study. Socrates, with his subtle 
questioning, may be said to be the father of 
psychology. Plato, the pupil of Socrates, 
took up the theme, and his insight into the 
problems of the mind is still the marvel of 
philosophy. Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, 
with a keener analysis and a more scientific 
spirit, laid the foundations of Empirical 
Philosophy, and developed the laws of 
thought on immutable foundations. With 
the decadence of Greece the torch of phil- 
osophy passed over to Alexandria, where it 
burned dimly for a while in the flickering 
trays of Neo-Platonism and became finally 
extinguished in the gloom of the Dark Ages. 
Scholasticism and the revival of learning in 
. the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries set 
human thought into action again and pre- 
pared the way for the relighting of the lamp 
of philosophy. 

Modern psychology had its origin in the 
seventeenth century. Its accredited father 
was Descartes, who builded on the famous 
maxim, cogito, ergo sum. The Cartesian 
system of thought was carried forward by 
Malebranche, Spinoza and other acute think- 
ersoftheage. In opposition to their abstract 
theories and metaphysical speculations, 
there arose the more objective and practical 
system of Locke and the subtle negations of 
Hume and Berkeley. The antagonism of 
these systems aroused the mighty genius of 
Kant, who, in order to reconcile them, laid 
broad and deep foundations upon which 
nearly all subsequent thinkers on psychol- 
ogy have builded. Out of the investigations 
of the greatest minds of Europe and Amer- 
ica has come a system of psychology which, 
though ‘not in every respect harmonious, 
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has broad lines of agreement and indicates. 
a view of the nature of the mind generally 
accepted by modern thinkers. To designate 
this system as the ‘‘Old Psychology’”’ would 
seem to do injustice to many modern think- 
ers; and to call it the ‘‘ New Psychology ”’ 
would also be a misnomer, as it contains the 
ideas of the gifted minds of centuries. As 
it needs a name, for convenience of reference, 
in my discussions of the subject I have 
called it ‘‘ Standard Psychology.’’ 

Standard Psychology.—Standard psychol- 
ogy is characterized by the following prin- 
ciples or assumptions: First, it assumes 
that there is a mind (consciousness) as dis- 
tinguished from matter. Second, the mind 
reveals itself in its actions and products and 
may thus be studied. Third, the sources of 
knowledge of the mind are: (a) Introspec- 
tion, or the observing of one’s own mental 
functions ; (b) observation of the mental 
manifestations of others; (c) language, in 
which the mind has revealed itself in its 
products. Fourth, it assumes that the vari- 
ous activities or functions can be distin- 
guished and classified under three general 
heads—thought, feeling and willing. Fifth, 
that these various functions or forms of ac- 
tivity may be conveniently referred to under 
the terms perception, memory, imagination, 
judgment, reasoning, etc. Such a view of 
the mind, held by so large a number of 
thinkers, is not inappropriately called 
‘*standard psychology.’’ Its modern repre- 
sentatives are Hamilton, McCosh, Jamies, 
Ladd, Baldwin, Dewey, Thompson, Harris 
and numerous other thinkers and writers. 
These writers, while differing in some of the 
details of the science and in methods of pre- 
sentation, are in general agreement on the 
fundamental assumptions which I have 
named. One of the clearest elementary ex- 
positions of what I call ‘‘ Standard Psychol- 
ogy’”’ is found in Ladd’s ‘‘ Primer of Psy- 
chology.”’ 

Physiological Fsychology.—In contrast 
with ‘‘Standard Psychology ’’ stands what 
is known as ‘‘ Physiological Psychology.’’ 
Physiological psychology had its origin in 
the system of phrenology presented by Gall 
and his disciples about a century ago. This 
system of mental indications by the contour 
of the head, though attracting wide atten- 
tion for a time, was discredited by the in- 
vestigations of Flourens and Hamilton, and 
came to be regarded by scientific men as a 
species of charlatanism. In 1861 the doc- 
trine was revived. by the discovery of Broca 
that the seat of language is in the third 
frontal convolution of the left hemisphere 
of the brain. This surprising discover 
aroused the attention of the scientific world, 
and the investigations of Fritsch, Hitzig 
and Munk, of Germany, and Ferrier, of 
England, served to open up a new world of 
psychological investigation and truth. To- 
day the subject is commanding the attention 
of some of the most acute investigators in 
the universities of Europe and America. 
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Physiological psychology is characterized 
by several fundamental assumptions. First, 
it assumes that all psychological action is 
the result of cerebral action; second, that 
every form of psychical action has a correla- 
tive form of physical action in the .brain; 
third, that what we call consciousness is a 
result of molecular action in the brain, and 
emanates from it as electricity arises from 
chemical action; fourth, that some definite 
portion of the brain is concerned in each 
distinct form of psychical action, as the 
occipital lobe for sight, the temporal lobe 
for sound, etc.; fifth, that these ‘‘ localized 
centers’’ of brain action may be discovered 
and in several cases have been discovered. 

In addition to these general assumptions, 
many of the advocates of physiological psy- 
chology deny or ignore the existence of the 
mind, believing that what we call mind is 
merely the result of molecular action in the 
brain. As it has been expressed, somewhat 
coarsely, ‘‘ the brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes bile.’’ Munsterburg, one of 
the most acute and distinguished of the ex- 
ponents of the doctrine, says, ‘‘ conscious- 
ness has no casual activity’ in mental phe- 
nomena. What we call ‘‘soul’’ is the 
offspring and dependent of matter. There 
are exponents of the subject, however, who 
are silent on the nature of consciousness in 
relation to the brain, suggesting that it is a 
question of metaphysics rather than of psy- 
chology; and there are others who indicate 
a firm belief in the existence of the mind. 

Standard psychology and physiological 
psychology, though they seem to be the 
antipodes of each other, are in a sense re- 
lated. The investigations of physiological 
psychology are based on the facts of stand- 
ard psychology. There could be no physio- 
logical psychology without a knowledge of 
the facts of mind as revealed by the methods 
of standard psychology. Standard psychol- 
ogy furnishes the psychical data which 
physiological psychology attempts to ex- 
plain by brain action. The examination of 
the brain reveals no mental facts; we cannot 
see a thought or a feeling in the brain with 
the most powerful microscope. Physiolog- 
ical psychology takes its facts of psychic 
action from standard psychology and then 
endeavors to ascertain the correlative cere- 
bral action. In the parallelism of psychic 
and cerebral action the psychic action must 
first be known in order to investigate the 
cerebral action which produces it. The in- 
vestigations are pursued in the laboratory 
by the methods of physical science, and 
present a subject of fascinating interest to 
the student and theeducator. Every teacher 
should become familiar with the methods of 
investigation in physiological psychology 
and the results obtained. The works recom- 
mended are those of Wundt, Ziehen, Carpen- 
ter, Ferrier, Ladd, Halleck, etc. 

A pperceptive Psychology.—Another system 
of psychological thought is that known as 
apperception. It originated with Herbart, 
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and is thus known also as Herbartianism. 
Though the various writers upon the sub- 
ject may differ somewhat in presenting the 
details of the system, yet its fundamental 
principles as expounded by Herbart are gen- 
erally accepted by his disciples, and may be 
briefly stated as follows: First, it assumes 
the existence of ideas, but not of the mind— 
we are conscious of ideas but not of mind. 
Second, these ideas, originating in percep- 
tion, act upon and modify one another, from 
which there result modified ideas of percep- 
tion called apperceptive ideas. Third, all 
knowledge and all forms of mental activity 
result from this struggle or opposition of 
ideas. Fourth, emotions and volitions are 
variable states resulting from the interaction 
of ideas when above the threshold of con- 
sciousness. Fifth, the will is a form of desire 
accompanied by the supposition of success, 
and thus freedom of the will is impossible. 
Sixth, in proceeding upon the assumption 
of ideas rather than mind, it natural y re- 
jects the doctrine of ‘‘mental faculties.’’ 
While these are the views presented by Her- 
bart, they are probably not held to day by 
all of his disciples. 

This theory of modified ideas arising from 
perceptive ideas by ‘‘ flexions’’ and ‘‘ blend- 
ings’’ is denoted by the term apperception. 
All ideas in this system are embraced under 
two general classes, ideas of perception and 
ideas of apperception. In unfolding this 
scheme, Herbart endeavors to express the 
influence of ideas upon one another by math- 
ematical formule, remarkable for their in- 
genuity, whatever may be thought about 
their correctness. The doctrine is especially 
popular with a younger class of educators 
who have studied pedagogy in Germany. 
Herbart was a teacher and he gave a peda- 
gogical trend to his philosophy which has 
added to its value and popularity. The 
normal school at Jena is working out its 
pedagogical principles on the basis of apper- 
ception, and a number of its students are’ 
the representatives of the system to-day in 
this country. Among the best books on the 
subject are Herbart’s ‘‘ Psychology,’’ Lange 
on ‘‘Apperception,’’ De Garmo’s ‘‘ Herbart 
and the Herbartians,’’ Herbart’s ‘‘A, B, C 
of Sense Perception.’’ 

Experimental Psychology.—Experimental 
psychology is aterm given to the determi- 
nation of psychological facts by means of 
experiment. It divides itself into two dis- 
tinct fields of inquiry, one psycho-physical 
and the other purely physical. It is thus 
used in both physiological psychology and 
standard psychology. All experiments to 
determine the nature of mental action or the 
contents of the mind belong to the depart- 
ment of standard psychology. All experi- 
ments to discover the nature and location of 
cerebral action corresponding to specific 
forms of psychic action belong to the de- 
partment of physiological psychology. 

The experiments in physiological psy- 
chology are conducted with animals by ex- 
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cision of brain matter or electrical excite- 
ment of special cerebral tracts, and also 
incidentally upon the human brain by means 
of pathological indications and surgical 
operations. By means of these experiments 
a body of facts has been discovered indicat- 
ing the relation of cerebral to psychic action 
with more or less certainty, such as that the 
left side of the brain is the source of motion 
of the right side of the body, that the fissure 
of Rolando is related to arm and finger 
movements, that the senses have specific 
locations in the cerebrum, that the faculty 
of speech is probably located in the island 
of Reil, etc. These investigations are es- 
pecially fascinating tothe scientific student, 
and are thought to promise new discoveries 
in respect to mental action, though they 
have thrown but little light upon the nature 
of the mind and the laws of mental activity. 
They have, however, emphasized the rela- 
tion of mental action to brain action, which 
is especially important to the physician and 
the educator, emphasizing the idea of Locke, 
that a sound mind needs a sound body. 
Experimental psychology, however, be- 
longs as much to standard psychology as to 
physiological psychology. Experiments to 
determine the action of the senses of taste, 
smell, touch, hearing and sight belong 
partly to physiological psychology and 
partly to standard psychology. When such 
experiments are made for the sole purpose 
of determining the nature of mental action 
without any reference to the action of the 
brain they belong to the domain of standard 
psychology. The most interesting and 
practical experiments are those of pure 
mental action, especially those which seek 
to determine the activity and contents of 
children's minds. Such are the experi- 
ments to ascertain the earliest perceptions 
of color or sound, the relation of oral to 
visible ange! the development of the 
imagination, the beginning of judgment 
and reasoning, the appearance of the ideas 
of cause, space, time, etc., the genesis of the 
ideas of the beauty of objects and the right- 
ness of actions, etc. ‘these experiments 
percent a wide field of practical interest 
th to the psychologist and the educator. 
The New Psychology.—These statements 
of the several systems of psychological 
study prepare one to understand what is 
meant by the ‘‘ New Psychology.’’ -Which 
of the various systems has the strongest 
claim to the title, however, may be a ques- 
tion. Apperception, which has claimed the 
appellation, is nearly a century old, and is 
new only in the sense that it has recently 
been brought to the attention of American 
students. Physiological psychology, an- 
other claimant of the term, is really new; 
but so small a number of facts in reference 
to cerebral action has been definitely deter- 
mined that one hesitatcs to identify it with 
the new psychology. Most of our knowl- 
edge of the mind Son been determined by 
the methods of standard psychology. If 
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we knew no more of the mind than has been 
obtained by the study of the brain and the 
nervous system, our knowledge of mental 
action would be exceedingly meagre and of 


little value in education. Another reason 
for hesitating to fix the meaning of the term 
is that the ‘‘new’”’ carries with it the idea 
of the ‘‘ better;’’ and it cannot be admitted 
that either apperception or physiological 
psychology is better than standard psychol- 
ogy. It has thus been used by neophytes 
to discredit the standard system, leaving 
the impression on the mind of the young 
teacher that the world was in psychological 
darkness until the sun of the new psychol- 
ogy dawned upon it. The term ‘‘ new psy- 
chology’’ may thus be a misleading one as 
in the case of the ‘‘new education,’’ and 
should be used with intelligence and judg- 
ment. 

The name New Psychology has been 
claimed by the representatives of Experi- 
mental Psychology with plausible reason. 
The method of studying the mind by what 
may properly be called experiment is at 
least recent. The method of experiment, 
however, belongs to both standard psychol- 
ogy and physiological psychology, and both 
of these would be partly included in the 
term if it were used as equivalent to experi- 
mental psycholegy. Experimental psychol- 
ogy means a method of studying the mind 
rather than a body of doctrine pertaining to 
the mind. It indicates a spirit of investiga- 
tion and not new facts of the mind or new 
forms of mental activity. To restrict the 
term New Psychology to the experimental 
method would thus be misleading and 
would ignore all that great body of psy- 
chological doctrine obtained without experi- 
ment. 

And so there still remains the question, 
what is meant by the New Psychology? 
Is it a new method of studying the mind, 
or does it embrace a new body of doctrine 
pertaining tothe mind? Having laid down 
the principles upon which the question is to 
be determined, I leave it at present to those 
who are in the habit of using the term. I 
am more concerned in ascertaining and 
teaching a true psychology than of de- 
termining the exact sphere and limits of 
the so-called New Psychology. A true psy- 
chology, in my opinion, embraces the bcts 
and truths of standard psychology enriched 
by the established facts and principles of 
physiological and apperceptive psychology. 
It embraces also a true method of ascertain- 
ing these facts and principles. Mind should 
be studied not through text-books merely, 
but by rational and experimental methods, 
Metaphysical speculation in respect to the 
mind and theoretical assumptions in respeet 
to the brain do not constitute a true psy- 
chology. What is needed is facts both in 
respect to mental action as revealed in con- 
sciousness and in respect to brain action as 
revealed by the microscope or cerebral ex- 
periments. ‘The study of the mind by intro- 
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spection, by the observation of the mental 
phenomena of others, by noticing the ex- 
pression of the mind in language, by investi- 
gating the relation of the brain to psychical 
action, by experiments to discover both 
psychical and cerebral action, and thé inter- 
pretation and classification of the knowledge 
thus obtained, should be the aim of all who 
would have atrue knowledge of psychology. 

Having been engaged for many years in 
the training of teachers, I have followed the 
development of psychological thought with 
intense interest. I remember in my last 
year at Millersville a brilliant young man 
whose faith had been undermined in those 
beliefs dearest to the human heart, and as I 
think fundamental to the formation of the 
highest character; and his case was only one 
of many. Most of the graduates of the Ger- 
man universities have little or no belief in 
God or heaven. I believe that true psychol- 
ogy leads to true theology, and that the 
study of what I have called standard psy- 
chology would do something to stem the 
tide of infidelity. We want such teaching, 
that, while it accepts every fact, places above 
all other facts the truth that as the sun is 
the light of the world, so God is the light of 
the soul—above all our faculties a crystal- 
clear intuition that looks up to see the star 
of faith pointing with golden finger to God 
and immortality. This, whether old or new, 
we believe to be true psychology, the kind 
we want for ourselves and our pupils. 


Dr. Schaeffer said we were hardly pre- 
pared for satisfactory discussion of this 
subject, and as the hours were hastening 
by, he would call for the next paper, 
which was by Prof. F. H. Green, of 
West Chester, on ‘‘ English and English 
Literature in Public Schools.’’ The 
writer asked to retain the paper and pre- 
pare it for publication; it has not arrived, 
and we are obliged to go to press with- 
out it. 

It was announced that the committee 
on resolutions appointed by this body had 
been combined with a similar committee 
from the city and borough convention, 
and would report as a joint committee to 
the joint convention. 


CERTIFICATES TO GRADUATES OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, ETC. 


Supt. Buehrle, from the committee on 
Senate bill 41, *‘ providing for the grant- 
ing of certificates to graduates of high 
schools, academies and seminaries, con- 
ferring the same privileges and under the 
same conditions as a Normal school 
diploma, and providing for the examina- 
tion of applicants for such certificates and 
the issuing of the same,’’ made the fol- 
lowing written report: 
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Your Committee to whom Senate bill No. 
41 has been referred begs leave to report that 
it has carefully examined said bill and finds 
that it should not become a law, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, to wit: 

1. Section 1 confers certain privileges 
upon graduates of high schools, academies, 
etc., whose courses of study are egual to 
those of State normal schools, but provides 
no agency by which said egua/lity shall be 
ascertained and determined. 

2. The bill provides for no professional 
training before conferring a professional 
certificate higher than is now granted to 
those who have enjoyed the privilege of such 
training. The enactment of this bill into 
law would tend to depreciate such training, 
which lies at the very foundation of all 
upward-tending efforts at improvement in 
the profession. 

3. The bill takes away the whole power 
of the superintendent over the teacher, so 
far as the granting of certificates, the certi- 
fying of plcleety and success, or the an- 
nulling of certificates for want of these is 
concerned. 

4. This bill, if enacted into law, would 
confer diplomas upon graduates of high 
schools, academies, etc., superior to those 
now obtainable by graduates of colleges and 
universities, for the latter must teach three 
years, be examined by superintendents for 
provisional certificates and receive the en- 
dorsement of superintendents and school 
boards before they can receive permanent 
certificates, such as this bill contemplates 
shall be given to graduates of high schools 
before they have taught a day. 

5. The examinations contemplated by this 
bill would necessitate the creation of a board 
or boards of examiners in the school depart- 
ment, and otherwise greatly increase the 
labor and expense of said department. 

6. The enactmeut of this bill into law 
would very seriously disadvantage all the 
common schools of the Commonwealth, 
which would thus be placed more and more 
in charge of those not professionally trained 
for the work. It would be the most calami- 
tous backward step that could be taken by 
the Legislature as regards the improvement 
of the common schools. 


On motion, the report of the committee 
was adopted as the judgment of the Con- 
vention. 


TEACHERS’. LICENSES. 


Dr. Schaeffer said in: connection with 
the question of certificates, he wished to 
call attention to the matter of uniform ex- 
aminations for teachers, a question that 
has come up for settlement in other states, 
and may come up here at any time. He 
had invited a gentleman who had given 
the matter much study, and had prepared 
a bill on the subject, to present the mat- 
ter at this Convention, and would now 
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introduce Mr. Howard F. Kriebel, of 
Pennsburg. 

Mr. Kriebel presented the following 
summary of the scheme embodied in the 
proposed bill, ‘‘an act to regulate the 
granting of teachers’ licenses.’’ 

This bill provides for uniform examina- 
tions throughout the State, at the same 
time, under the control of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, by questions 
prepared by him properly graded and 
peaeeet the examinations themselves to 

e conducted under the supervision of 
county, city, borough and township super- 
intendents. 

All persons over eighteen years of age, of 
good moral character, may be admitted to 
examination, which shall be conducted in 
such manner as to secure a fair trial. Ap- 
plicants are to pay a fee of twenty-five cents 
per subject, but not over $2, to defray with 
other moneys the necessary expenses. 

The grading of the papers is to be done 
by competent persons appointed by the Su- 

rintendent of Public Instruction, and to 

e paid at a rate not to exceed twenty cents 
per subject. 

A penalty is to be imposed for illegally 
—— of examination questions. 

In grading papers, a fixed standard of ex- 
cellence shall be required, the numbers al- 
lowed on particular branches designated on 
certificates. 

No re-examination shall be required for 
advanced certificates. 

The certificates issued shall be—/Prelimz- 
nary, good for three years, including sub- 
jects at present required for provisional cer- 
tificates; Professional, good for five years, 
*including at least subjects of present Nor- 
mal Junior year; and Permanent, the holder 
to be twenty-one years of age, proficient in 
the Senior studies of the Normal course, of 
three years previous experience, and proper 
recommendation as for Normal diplomas; or 
in case of lack of previous experience the 
paper is good for five years, and by endorse- 
ment then made permanent on three years’ 
recommendation, otherwise annulled perma- 
nently. 

Degrees as provided in the Normal Course 
to be conferred. 

Examination papers to be kept on file, 
with provision to reconsider cases under 
certain conditions. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall prepare a schedule of studies, giving 
the extent of work expected. 

. Said certificates may be annulled for 
cause. 

After final passage of the bill, all granting 
of professional certificates by superintend- 
ents shall be abolished. 

After July 1, 1898, only five provisionals 
can be granted to applicants. 

No direct appropriations shall be made to 
graduates or students. The repealing clause 
completes the bill. 
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This scheme, Mr. Kriebel said, is evo- 
lution, not revolution—regulation, not 
innovation. People relinquish certain 
privileges in forming a state, in adopting 
a school system, in enforcing compulsory 
education; this scheme is but another 
step in the line of centralization. Only one 
examination a year seems necessary. The 
questions are prepared by the State Super- 
intendent, by way of safeguard. More 
work is put upon the Superintendent at 
one point, and less at another, and many 
embarrassing features of present arrange- 
ments are avoided. Fees are not essen- 
tial to the system, but they would be no 
hardship, and would prevent increased 
expenditure. Of course we have no ideal 
men to examine the papers, nor is the 
present system ideal. The professional 
certificate is limited, to compel the teach- 
ers to get up and hustle, or get down and 
be buried. The schedule of studies is 
given to organize and systematize the 
whole work. The schools have diverse 
standards, but no more so than the coun- 
ties, or the townships in a county, and 
yet superintendents recommend a uniform 
standard. ‘True, we lose sight of the per- 
sonal element in examination; but we 
also dispose of three-fourths of the doubt- 
ful practices that are chargeable against 
present methods. There is unequivocal 
testimony that crooked things have been 
done in the past, nor have we any assur- 
ance for the future; but we believe this 
plan will be more fair than the present 
one. 

While developing his scheme, Mr. 
Kriebel was subjected toa lively cross-fire 
of questions, all of which he answered 
with a clearness proving that his views 
were well considered, and a patience and 
good humor that never failed. 

Supt. Buehrle: The change proposed 
is Certainly radical, but does it meet the 
objections against the present system? 
For instance, will it remedy the scatter- 
ing of professionals ‘‘ where they will do 
most good?’’ [Laughter.] Is there wis- 
dom, here again, in the demand for uni- 
formity? Pennsylvania is three-fourths 
as large as New England; and just fancy 
proposing uniformity for New England! 
I am not sure the adoption of a scheme of 
this kind would not retard improvement 
more than help it. 

Supt. Weiss: I believe a state board for 
granting permanents, instead of county 
committees, would tend to uniformity. 
Refusing professionals after three years 
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‘would exclude some of our best primary 
teachers; I am opposed to that part of it. 

Supt. Coughlin: We are not materially 
exceeding the number of certificates 
needed. This plan might have a ten- 
dency to improve the bare scholarship, 
but it eliminates the personal element 
from the examination. Now there are 
many people of high scholarship who are 
not and never will be suitable for teachers. 

Supt. Snoke: Uniformity has its draw- 
‘backs, and the granting of certificates is 
pretty well regulated now. Besides, it 
would be impracticable to make a stand- 
ard that would suit all of the members of 
this body. Uniform examinations might 
raise the grade of scholarship, but we 
cannot afford to drive out. good teachers. 

Supt. Ulerich: Have we the legal right 
to give No. 1 this year because it was 
made last year? I shall be glad to do it 
if law can be found forit. It has been 
hinted that superintendents use the grant- 
ing of professional certificates to help 
their own interest; I do not believe that 
is the kind of men we are. 

Supt. McNeal: I do not believe the law 
requires us to examine over all the 
branches, when they have been passed 
once. Most of us do not do it, and find 
no law to compel us. 

Prof. Spayd: The most serious objec- 
tion to this new scheme is its tendency to 
‘centralization. The people should have 
their share in this matter of certificates, 
and they get it through the superintend- 
ent elected by directors chosen by them- 
selves. 

Supt. Hamilton: This is a difficult 
‘question, and the proposed change is a 
very radical one. The scheme has some 
good features, but it would be unwise to 
revolutionize our system so entirely until 
we are sure itis the best. As to the legal 
question that has been raised, I deal with 
facts as I find them. A teacher may 
come over to me from Westmoreland, and 
after fifteen minutes’ talk I may duplicate 
his certificate—I have facts to deal with, 
not theories, and I act accordingly. An 
objection to this scheme is the elimination 
of the personal element, and after all, the 
personality of the teacher is the most 
important thing. Examination does not 
test everything; there are men and women 
who can pass any examination with fly- 
ing colors, but are not worth $5 a month 
as teachers; and there are others who 
could not pass, and are getting $65 and 
earning $100. Another thing that needs 
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attention is to give proper recognition to 
those private schools which are doing 


good work in preparing teachers. Wher- 
ever proper preparation is made, we 
should recognize it; and let all who pro- 
pose to stay in the profession understand 
that they must either get up and hustle, 
or go under. 

Supt. Smith: It seems to me this 
scheme would not help us, but harm us 
in every way. We have only one private 
school that prepares for teaching; we 
work harmoniously; its pupils come to us 
on equal footing with others, they go into 
our schools, and when they do good work, 
receive proper credit. 

Supt. Coughlin: I do not see that there 
is any unfair discrimination against pri- 
vate schools. I hope never to see any- 
thing done that will lessen the weight 
given to personal moral character in 
teachers, and I think these uniformity 
plans are likely to do that. 

Supt. Buehrle: It would be a better 
scheme if the concurrence of the superin- 
tendent were required. The question we 
want answered is, What and how can 
they teach?—not only, What do they 
know? Your uniform examination may 
tell you what they know—it cannot tell 
you whether they can teach; the superin- 
tendent knows that, or should know it, 
and his judgment should be taken upon it. 

The discussion closed, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned to 8 p. m. 


-— 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








HE exercises opened with music by 

the Harrisburg High School, after 
which Supt. E. Tischer. of Reading, 
read the following report on 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED IN 
CHILD STUDY. 


Childhood is one of the most prolific 
themes for study that the world affords, and 
there are few other lines of investigation 
that promise results so stupendous for the 

ood of mankind. Education mever can 

ave full meaning to us until we compre- 
hend the real significance of childhood and 
the place and function of the child in his- 
tory. Lucy Larcom well says, ‘‘ There is 
nothing on earth more wonderful than the 
budding soul of a little child.’’ The rays 
from the sun of nature and those from the 
sun of heaven seem to converge in the cra- 
dle. We look upon the physical life of the 
child and see back of it its mighty ancestry 
to the primeval germ; we look upon the 
soul life to find a still mightier genealogical 
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record, or to wonder from what depths of the 
spirit realm or from what near or distant 
Eden our visitor has come, and what history 
he has brought with him “ out of the every- 
where into the here.’’ Myriad forces from 
the infinite past focus in every new-born 
soul, and pass on in divergent lines of 
immeasurable influence to an _ eternal 
future. 

Biologic evolution culminates in the child, 
and there is no adult that does not show 
some trace of degeneration. Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, in his work entitled ‘‘Man and 
Woman,’’ says; ‘‘ The ape starts in life with 
a considerable human endowment, but in 
the course of life falls far away from it; man 
Starts in life with a still greater portion of 
human or ultra-human endowment, and to a 
less extent falls from it in adult life, 
approaching more and more the ape. We 
might say the foetal evolution which takes 
place sheltered from the world is in an 
abstractly upward direction, but that after 
birth all further development is merely a 
concrete adaptation to environment, with- 
out regard to upward zodélogical move- 
ment.’’ 

In no other species of animal life is there 
an infancy of such long duration, such utter 
helplessness, and such transcendent possi- 
bilities. The conditions and needs of child- 
hood have called into being the world’s 
greatest institutions; the family, the church 
and the state; and if we accept the teach- 
ings of Prof. Drummond, even love itself 
never appeared on earth ‘‘till a little child 
was born.’’ Civilization advances as the 
ideal of maternity is realized, and the per- 
fection of the human race will be near at 
hand when every child is well born and has 
a good mother. ‘ Every child,’’ says Scho- 
penhauer, ‘‘is to a certain extent a genius, 
and every genius to a certain extent a 
child.’’ Dr. Brinton, in reviewing the work 
of Mr. Ellis, quoted above, says: ‘* The 
child, the infant, in fact, alone possesses in 
their fulness ‘the chief distinctive charac- 
ters of humanity.’ ‘The highest human 
types as represented in men of genius pre- 
sent a striking approximation to the child 
type.’’’ ‘‘*In man, from about the third 
year onward, further growth is to some ex- 
tent growth in degeneration and senility.’ ”’ 
‘‘Hence the true tendency of the progres- 
sive evolution of the race is to become 
childlike—to become feminine.”’ 

Still more profoundly significant is the 
language of the divine teacher, when He 
took a little child and set him in the midst, 
and said: ‘‘Except ye turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

The illuminating centre of the world’s 
history is the incarnation. Its centre of 
gravity is the manger at Bethlehem. ‘‘The 
word becanie flesh and dwelt among us,”’ 
and ‘* that life was the light of men.’’ The 
purpose of the ages is written in the song of 
the heavenly host, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good 
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will to men.’’ The pivotal fact in the 
natural life of every man is a physical re- 
generation, and of the spiritual life a second 
birth. The prophecy of evolution and that 
of divine revelation alike seem to point for- 
ward to a race not only redeemed but regen- 
erated, ‘‘ when a nation shall be born in a 
day,’’ a time when in the environment ofa 
new heaven and a new earth in the perfect 
realization of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, a resurgent society, 
the new-born human race, shall go forth in 
the joy and power of eternal youth. 

Not only does the child stand at the sum- 
mit of the physical and spiritual evolution 
of the individual and the race, but it is the 
unvarying centre of the greatest human in- 
terest and human hopes. Who can meas- 
ure the affection that goes out to these little 
kings and queens of the household? Who 
can speak worthily of the poSsibilities of a 
little child? ‘*‘ Whocan tell for what high 
cause this darling of the gods was born ?”’ 
Who can estimate the virtues that have 
come into being for him, the labors that 
have been achieved for him, the phases of 
a activity that have been affected by 

im? 

The possibilities of a new-born babe, the 
destiny of a child, I am persuaded no imag- 
ination can portray, no experience of ours 
fully reveal. Even the language of Scrip- 
ture falls upon dull and incomprehensive 
minds when it says: ‘‘To as many as re- 
ceived Him, to them gave He power to be- 
come the sons of God.’’ And ‘‘ Weshall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.”’ 

The wider the study of child—body, soul 
and spirit; in history, society, religion, and 
in all the relations of life—the less it seems 
exaggeration to say that the child is the 
one being on earth for whom are all things 
and in whom are all things and to whom 
are all things. 

The growth of the free school system, the 
wide-spread interest in the education of 
children, is itself one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the growing concentration of the 
thought of the race upon child life. It must 
be conceded that a knowledge of children is 
a fundamental part of any true system of 
pedagogy. Yet the apt and significant 
phrase, Child Study, has but recently found 
a place in the bibliography of education, 
and not until the present decade has it ob- 
tained a prominent place. 

The highest conceptions, the highest uni- 
ties, are attained last in the growth of phil- 
osophies; and, perhaps, the late arrival of 
this term, and especially of that which it 
signifies, is an attestation of its rank and 
worth. Children have been studied, no 
doubt, in some fashion from time immem- 
orial. However new the phrase, child study 
has a lineage as ancient and honorable as 
childhood itself, and the records of mythol- 
ogy and history, literature, science and art, 
philosophy and religion, show that the ora- 
cles of childhood have been sought and 
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heard by the great and wise of every race 
and every age. 

There never has been a time like the pres- 
ent, however, when the child has been the 
object of so many different lines of thought 
and endeavor, and when such varied and 
valuable forms of tribute have been laid at 
its feet. 

The new psychology is appealing to the 
child for the solution of the long-vexed 
questions concerning the origin of knowl- 
edge, the genesis of ideas of space, the par- 
allelism or interaction of brain and mind, 
and many other problems. In this decade, 
noted for the growth of mental science, the 
psychological renascence, as it has been 
called, few lines of research, if any, have 
been more fruitful than child psychology. 
Spencer, Bain, Weisman, Marshall, Bald- 
win, Romanes, and other leading studerts 
of various phases of evolution, have studied 
infancy with intense earnestness, to find the 
solution of the — of mental develop- 
ment, whether the cause of the first organic 
adaptation to environment is ontogenetic 
or phylogenetic. Biology, anthropology, 
ethnology, sociology and kindred sciences 
have entered the fields of infancy and child- 
hood, and have found there some of their 
richest harvests. 

The facts that have been discovered in re- 
gard to selection, variation, heredity, racial 
experience, imitation, habit, accommoda- 
tion, suggestibility, attention, dynamogen- 
esis, and the physiological correlates of sen- 
sation, are not without promise of great 
value to pedagogy. Very suggestive also to 
teachers are the latest researches of the 
criminologists in the line of child study; 
the cause of crime, its prevention and cure, 
the signs of atavism, the various mental and 
physical characteristics and the treatment 
of criminals, especially of juvenile offenders, 
as set forth by Lombroso, Ferri, Mantegazza, 
McDonald, and Morrison, and others, and 
the reports of penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions furnish data for proper school disci- 
pline that no teacher can well afford to 
ignore. 

All the studies of infancy and mental de- 
velopment emphasize the individuality of 
children and unite to establish a fact aptly 
stated by Supt. Daugherty, that ‘‘ The 
child is not the slave of environment nor 
the victim of his ancestors.’’ Physicians 
have been making a special study of child- 
hood with new insight and have established 
a wide difference between the pathology of 
the child and that of the adult and wide dif- 
ferences among the children themselves. 

Perhaps there is no stronger evidence of 
the pre-eminent place of childhood in his- 
tory than that enshrined in the folk-lore of 
the ages. In the introductory chapter to 
the fascinating volume ‘‘The Child and 
Childhood in Folk Thought,’’ Dr. Chamber- 
lain states this as his object: ‘‘ To exhibit 
what the world owes to childhood and the 
motherhood and fatherhood which it occa- 
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sions, to indicate the position of the child 
in the march of civilization among the var- 
ious races of men, and to estimate the influ- 
ence which the child-idca and its accompani- 
ments have had upon sociology, pe fewer” ¢ 
religion, language; for the touch of the child 
is upon them all, and the debt of humanit 

to little children has not yet been told. 
They have figured in the world’s history 
and its folk-lore as magi and medicine men, 
as priests and oracle keepers, as physicians 
and healers, as teachers and judges, as 
saints, heroes, discoverers and inventors, as 
musicians and poets, actors and laborers in 
many fields of human activity, have been 
compared to the foolish and most wise, 
have been looked upon as fetiches and as 
gods, as a fit sacrifice to offended heaven 
and as the saviours and regenerators of 
mankind. In consideration of his theme 
the author has indeed brought to the 
harvesi of pedagogy many a golden sheaf. 

The child is prominent in literature as 
never before. Not only is there a vast in- 
crease in the amount of juvenile literature, 
a marvelous growth in quality and quantity 
in the last twenty years. but even in the 
literature of adults, very many of the most 
popular poems and novels of to-day are in- 
spired by child-study and child-love. Gems 
from Eugene Field, Whitcomb Riley and 
others grace almost every collection of 
favorites; even ‘‘Lord Fauntleroy’’ has 
captured the hearts of thousands of adults. 
Is not the popularity of literature based 
upon traits of childhood, a sure indication 
of a deep undercurrent sentiment in the 
heart of the race and a longing to re-enter 
the golden age of life? Every great litera 
production reveals humanity to itself, 
clothes with power and often quickens into 
action some vague imprisoned thought or 
motive, so this widespread interest in and 
eagerness for the child-idea and child-ideal 
in literature and art evinces a profound 
common passion and aspiration of the race, 
an abiding truth that, needs but the inspired 
pen of a Harriet Beecher Stowe to send it 
forth to reap the history of the age. 

It seems to me that even the phenomenal 
success of the bumorist and cartoonist of 
child life—as in the ‘‘ Yellow Kid’’—is but 
another evidence of the same underlying 
truth. Just as the language of the Bible 
and the sentiment of religion canbe very 
easily used in most ludicrous story and jest 
—because of the mobility and tension of all 
the most serious states of mind and the 
antithesis of humor to the sacredness and 
steadfast importance and solemnity of 
Scripture themes—so the burlesquing of 
childhood is most easily a source of the 
comic, because of the descending incon- 
gruity from the reverence and affection with 
which the child is constantly held to the 
heart of the race. 

Religionists are making a study of child- 
hood more than ever in the past. Sunday 
school work is being almost revolutionized 
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in character and scope. Junior Christian 
Endeavor—King’s Daughters—King’s Sons 
—Boys’ Brigades—Mission Bands, a great 
number and variety of societies are main- 
tained specially for children, and they are 
all of comparatively recent origin and have 
acombined membership, the world over, of 
millions of children. We may have mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of maintaining 
such juvenile organizations and the value 
of methods employed in them. They are 
cited here simply to show the trend of 
human thought and action and the neces- 
sity for the study of children that their 
noble purpose may not aid in undoing the 
good it seeks. No Christian school man is 
unaware that there is defective and dan- 
gerous teaching in the Sunday school. 
Ministers and Christian workers are seeking 
in the study of the child a solution of the 
problem of religioustraining. A prominent 
pastor said, ‘‘We have been approaching the 
child through theology, we should rather 
approach theology through the child.”’ 

Social reformers of every kind are con- 
centrating their efforts upon inculcating 
their several principles in the youthful 
mind. Bands of Hope—Bands of Mercy— 
Anti-Cigarette Leagues—Sons of Temper- 
ance—Juvenile patriotic, literary and social 
orders and societies, a great list, with large 
and enthusiastic and aggressive member- 
ship attest the place and influence of the 
child in this direction. There are organiza- 
tions, too, for the education of children in 
ways of intemperance and licentiousness, 
that the saloon and the brothel may not fail 
to have their share in the patronage of 
youth. 

A study of the history of the leaders in 
thought and action for the last century 
shows that the affairs of men and nations, 
industrial, literary, political enterprises of 
the world, more and more largely from gen- 
eration to generation are committed to the 
hands of young and progressively younger 
men. Carlyle says, ‘‘ Never until now did 
young men and almost children take such 
command in human affairs.’’ 

It seems to me when we thus study the 
great cycles of evolution in the realms of 
matter and spirit and the trend of the great 
psychic factors of civilization, we must say 
that the predominant theme of the age is 
childhood, and happy is he who has seen its 
star rising and has come to the birthplace 
of the King with his offering of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. 

Child study, in the narrow sense of the 
term, as a department of pedagogy, is a 
legitimate outgrowth of the educational 
tendencies and conditions, schools and 
philosophies preceding it; a result not only 
of the reactionary influences of naturalism 
and humanism—but a result also of the in- 
creasing solidarity or inter-dependence of 
all departments of human thought and ac- 
tion, and of the centering of many of them 
upon infancy and childhood. Child study 
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is not a fad, though, of course, it may bea 
fad with some people. It is too fecund to 
be hybrid, too wide spread to be sporadic, 
too deeply rooted to be an excrescence. 

The special educational conditions out of 
which child-study arose are stated thus by 
Dr. Galbreath: ‘‘(a) A theory of instruction 
based upon a philosophy of the ends of edu- 
cation, rather than the nature, needs and 
possibilities of children; (6) A psychology 
based upon a knowledge of the adult mind 
rather than upon a knowledge of the child 
mind; one that substituted a phantom of an 
‘average child’ for the concrete, real child; 
a mechanical conception of mind for a warm, 
live spirit as guide for the teacher; and (c) 
A certain philosophy of the origin of knowl- 
edge and of the relation of mind and body 
that led parents and teachers to neglect the 
senses and consequently to overlook the 
great sources of individual weaknesses and 
differences in children.’’ 

The great leader of child-study in this 
country is Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. There 
are many centers of activity in the United 
States, but he is the inspiration and direct- 
ing genius of much of the best work in all. 

Child-study has had very rapid growth; 
as a recognized department of education it 
is still in its infancy, but it is beginning to 
assume the proportions of a giant. 

The department of child-study of the N. 
E. A. has grown from an attendance of 
thirty or forty in 1891 to an attendance of 
thousands. An occasional article on the 
study of children could be found in educa- 
tional papers five years ago, now child-study 
has its special exponents in the Pedagogical 
Seminary, and 7he Child Study Monthly, and 
special departments in nearly all other 
prominent educational periodicals, and in 
frequent articles in standard reviews and 
monthlies, literary magazines, and in books 
and monographs now being issued by the 
score. 

There are State Child-Study Associations 
in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska—that 
of Illinois being the pioneer—with a mem- 
bership reaching nearly 2,000, Many of the 
leading universities and normal schools of 
this continent have special courses in child- 
study, and are making special investigation 
and disseminating information, and awak- 
ening great interest among students, teach- 
ers, and parents. There are local Child- 
Study Associations in almost every State in 
the Union. Individual observers more or 
less in touch with the great centers of the 
movement are to be found almost every- 
where. ‘ 

As yet Pennsylvania has no state organi- 
zation for child-study, nor has the move- 
ment had special recognition in our State 
educational associations, but we have able 
representation among the leaders, in Dr. 
Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Lukens, of Bryn Mawr. The Normal 
Schools of the State, almost without excep- 
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tion, are giving the subject special atten- 
tion. But one child-study association of 
teachers in the State has come to my notice, 
that organized by Supt. Beer, of Clarion 
county, but there may be others. Dr. Low- 
den, superintendent of the Greenville 
schools, has published some valuable obser- 
vations of infancy, and other valuable stud- 
ies of infancy and childhood have been 
made by other careful students in the State, 
but not yet published. In several cities of 
the State there have been special studies of 
the sight, hearing and growth of pupils by 
superintendents and by boards of health, 
with very valuable results. 

The meetings of state child-study associa- 
tions and child-study round tables in state 
and national educational meetings, have 
been remarkably successful, judging from 
the attendance, and interest, and from the 
reputation of the speakers taking part in 
the programmes. 

Hundreds of syllabi and questionaires 
have been sent out, thousands of investi- 
gators have been enlisted, and hundreds of 
thousands of children have been studied 
and records made of the results. The lines 
of observation undertaken by these students 
of childhood are exceedingly numerous and 
varied ; much of the material is simply an 
accumulation of facts from which no gener- 
alizations have yet been or should be drawn. 
In fact, the great value of child-study for 
the teacher does not consist in the laws and 
principles to be derived, but simply in train- 
ing the teacher in the power of observation, 
and in making the study of the child a habit 
with her, and thus bringing teacher and 
child in closer touch. Child-study is not 
for the teacher alone or for science alone. 
Some of us study art not to become artists 
but to be able more fully and more intelli- 
gently to appreciate the masterpieces of a 
Titian, a Raphael and an Angelo. So to 
him who seeks a richer communion with 
the ‘‘mind of the master,’’ or who would 
enjoy to the utmost the fairest workmanship 
of the master’s hand, the study of children 
will bring many a thrill of exquisite de- 
light. in the exceedingly interesting intro- 
duction to ‘‘ Child Observation,’’ Dr. E. H. 
Russell, whose thoughts about children, it 
seems to me, it must be a pleasure and an 
inspiration for any of their lovers to know, 
writes these significant sentences in his 
closing paragraph: ‘‘ Finally, it should 
ever be borne in mind that the study of 
children has wider and richer interest than 
those of psychology or pedagogy, or any 
mere science.’’ ‘‘It touches the human 
heart by which we live.’’ It is worthy to 
stand, and it ought to stand by itself. Its 
methods are for the most part yet to be de- 
vised and the fulness of the outcome is not 
at present to be foretold or foreseen.’’ ‘‘I 
believe it holds the sd ae possibilities of 
delight, of increase of knowledge, and of 
practical utility, yet its highest ideal, to my 
thinking, is simply enjoyment of childhood 
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through sympathy and insight, without any 
ulterior purpose whatever.”’ 

It is beyond the limit of the time at m 
disposal to give a summary of the wor 
done in child-study, though it is doubtless 
the duty assigned me by the committee in 
naming the subject of my paper. It is still 
too early, and the investigations in many 
lines are not yet sufficiently exhaustive to 
warrant any extended report on the results. 

In fact some of the results are too contra- 
dictory to warrant any conclusion except 
that there is a greater difference among 
children than was ever before made known, 
—that no two are alike, and that every 
child needs a special kind of treatment 
adapted to it that will suit no other. 

Following the line of studies of infancy 
by Perez, Tiedemann and Preyer, a number 
of distinct contributions to science have 
been made in this country by Miss Shinn, 
Mrs. Winfield S. Hall and Dr. J. M. Bald- 
win, and others. Their observations have 
value not only to the scientist but to 
parents, and we think still more valuable 
and helpful results will appear with the in- 
creased number of children studied. 

A survey of the child-study articles in 
current magazines will show the variety and 

ive some hint of the nature and purpose, 
if not the quality and value of the work be- 
ing done in thisdepartment. The following 
list has been hastily gathered from the files 
of a few late periodicals in my own library, 
though the titles of the articles are not given 
with exactness. 

The phenomena of growth and develop/ 
ment, epoch of development, nascent period, 
anthropometry of children, relation of bodily 
growth to mental work and to health, 
pubescence, adolescence, automatism, nerve 
signs, health, clothing, food of school chil- 
dren, fatigue, movements of infants, of 
weak-minded children, children's ideas of 
sex, voluntary motor. ability, children’s 
writing, drawing, and their original pictor- 
ial illustration of stories, development of 


speech, language, voice, stammering as re- — 


lated to growth, secret languages, original 
stories, children’s sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, smell, color-range, eye-mindedness, 
ear-mindedness, children’s power of atten- 
tion, memory, imagination, reason, historic 
sense, superstitions, how children judge 
character, contents of children’s minds on 
entering school, number-forms, individu- 
ality of numbers, arithmetical prodigies, 
children’s causal ideas, children’s emotions, 
fears, anger, hopes, affections, hate, friend- 
ships, bashfulness of children, favorite 
teachers, ghosts, the child’s will, ethics, 
ideas of God, of heaven, of angels, ideas of 
en, attitude towards punishment 
or weak time sense, ideas of justice, chil- 
dren’s lies, allowing children to choose, dis- 
cipline of children, juvenile offenders, school 
vices, children’s attitude towards law, chil- 
dren’s motives, suggestibility of children, 
imitation, characteristics, temperaments 
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abnormalities, personalities, sense of self, 
children’s interests, playtnings, dolls, toys, 
plays, favorite study, favorite book, favorite 
place to go, choice of future occupation and 
place to live, children’s collections, buttons, 
stamps, etc., sense of money, leadership in 
children’s plays, imaginary companions, 
dramatic instincts, feeble-minded and de- 
fective children, peculiar and exceptional 
children, Sunday-school work and Bible 
study, religious phenomena, conversion and 
regeneration. 

I have not added the titles of books. A 
complete bibiiography would embrace at 
least a thousand titles. There are 750 titles 
in the latest bibliography I have seen. 

The baneof experimental inductivescience 
has always been hasty generalization. It 
must be admitted that child-study has been 
often exposed to ridicule on account of the 
pretentious scientific airs of some of its dis- 
ciples, and, like many another good cause, 
it has suffered most in the hands of its 
friends. Every teacher can be and ought to 
be a sympathetic observer of children, always 
on the ‘‘still hunt’’ for facts about children, 
but not every teacher can or need assume 
the role of expert scientific interpreter of 
childhood. 

It has been one of the gravest blunders of 
many teachers to view children as ‘‘ little 
men and women,’’ transcripts of the adult 
mind written in miniature, and to try to 
train all the vines of childhood to one trellis 
of the teacher’s making, or to try to force 
the growth of modest violet, pompous peony, 
and sturdy crocus, each into a pretty man 
rose-bud, or an immense Vicforia regia. 
Child-study will bring the teacher, we think, 
to see as never before the individuality of 
each child, the amazing differences among 
them, that childhood is more and better than 
any human teacher, that children naturally 
‘‘turn toward the light,’’ and that it is the 
teacher's sacred mission and glorious oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with all the forces of 
nature and with the angels that ‘‘ wait be- 
fore the Father,’’ that each child may grow 
up to immortality and light. 

Of all these subjects of investigation it 
seems to me that those most practicable and 


helpful to the teacher are the studies of mo- | 


tor ability, health, food, adolescence, sight, 
hearing, suggestibility and interest. 
The eye-sight of children has been tested 


in many schools simply by the use of ocu- | 


lists’ test cards, costing about ten cents 
each, revealing cases of defective vision 


never suspected by the teacher, and with | 


results of vast importance in arranging seats 
of pupils, fixing distribution of light, plan- 
ning work and recommending pupils to 
oculists for special treatment. 

Simple tests of hearing, such as any 
teacher can make with a watch, have re- 
vealed another large class of defectives alto- 
gether unsuspected by the teacher. Let me 


give one concrete example from a western |; 


city. A child spent three years on the first 
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year’s work and was reported to the super- 
intendent as a hopeless case of stupidity; 
however, he was promoted and spent a year 
in the second grade, with no improvement. 
Then the Superintendent thought to test his 


hearing, He found that the pupil could 
only hear a watch tick within 3 feet of 
either ear, while the Superintendent could 
hear it at 20 feet. He took the pupil to a 
physician and ina few minutes the physi- 
cian found and removed the adenoid growth 
from the back of the nose which had 
affected the boy’s hearing. A month later 
the teacher reported that pupil ‘‘the bright- 
est one of his class.’’ How many of the 
dull pupils in our schools are victims of 
remediable defects of the senses ? 

One of the saddest records in all the study 
of childhood is that of the underfed and 
wrongly fed children. In body as well as 
in mind thousands of children are pitiable 
starvelings. One more illustration. A boy 
had given his teacher a great deal of trouble. 
She went down to his seat after school one 
day, put her arm about him and said in 
tender tones; ‘‘ You know we all-like you 
and are trying to do our best for you; now 
why is it you give us so much trouble?”’ 
‘** Its coz I’m so durned hungry.”’ 

‘*Man is what he eats,’’ says the old 
German proverb, and the maxim is probably 
more profoundly true of the child than of 
the adult. Not every child has the discern- 
ment to know what is the matter with him, 
or to associate his outbreaks of passion and 
restlessness, or his languor and stupidity, 
with defective nutrition or with the quantity 
and quality of the food he eats. 

The period of adolescence, the great 
storm and stress period of life, is one in 
which the pupil needs the most intelligent 
sympathy and direction of parent and 
teacher. It'is the time when he needs the 
wisest counsel, the best literature, the purest 
ideals, the best companionship, the best 
chosen physical recreation and employment, 
and the noblest altruistic purpose for every 
endeavor. 


We must, however, hasten to a brief 


| summary of the results of child-study for 


| 
| 
: 
| 





the teacher: 
1. It emphasizes the individuality of chil- 
dren and the importance of ‘‘ individualism 


| in mass education.’’ 


2. It brings the teacher in closer sympath 
with children because of more real knowl- 
edge of child nature and its needs and pos- 
sibilities. 

3. It brings to the teacher a keener sense 
of his responsibilities as the guide of the 


| child, and leads him to minimize himself 


and magnify his calling. 

4. It brings him more and more in touch 
with the grandest lines of human endeavor, 
creates in him a fellow feeling with the great 
forces of nature and of society, that are work- 
ing to uplift the individual and the race, and 
gives him inspiration and humility, earn- 
estness and hope. 
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5. It gives a somewhat more rational 
foundation for courses of study and methods 
of teaching. © 

What the result of child-study will be for 
the child depends most largely upon us. 

In one of the most beautiful poems in our 
language, Wordsworth says: 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But, trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy.”’ 

In our hours of silent meditation there is 
need for us as teachers to ask ourselves who 
is robbing the child of his inheritance of 
glory—who is building the prison walls, 
who starving the infant soul, or rudely turn- 
ing it aside as it instinctively turns toward 
the light and its ancestral home. God for- 
bid that any of us in our ignorance, preju- 
dice and self-conceit should be stumbling 
blocks to any of these little ones—‘ for it 
were well for him if a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were thrown 
into the sea, rather than that he should 
cause one of these little ones to stumble.”’ 

In all humility let us patiently study the 
child and see whitherward the divine light 
is leading, remembering ‘‘that God hath 
his small interpreters, the child must teach 
the man,’’ and thus we too may find the 
way ‘‘out of darkness into light.’’ 


There was no discussion of Supt. 
Mackey’s report, as the large audience, 
which filled the assembly hall, were now 
ready to listen to the illustrated lecture 
by Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commissioner of 
Forestry, on 


BEAUTIFUL PENNSYLVANIA. 


He prefaced the series of views of points 
in our own State by one in Arizona, 
showing by columns still standing what 
was the former level of the country, and 
how the water had carried it away, 
leaving it barren and desolate. We hope 
Pennsylvania may never be permitted to 
come to any such condition; and that it 
may not drift in that direction, we should 
begin now to give thought and work and 
some money to preserving the forests and 
reclothing the bare acres which are unfit 
for agriculture. The extent of this 
territory was forcibly presented, and the 
insignificant cost at which the State 
could procure extensive reservations, 
compared with the actual value certain to 
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accrue to the land itself, to say nothing 
of the benefit conferred upon the whole 
people. The forest views, the pictures of 
remarkable single trees, the fine farms, 
the woodland sanitarium, all were inter- 
esting and accompanied by the Doctor’s 
thoughtful comment could not fail to be 
instructive; but as we cannot reproduce 
the pictures, we can only refer to them 
generally. Special stress was laid on the 
necessity of suitable provision against 
forest fires, which waste in a few days 
the growth of decades; the practicability 
and inexpensiveness of such a system 
were clearly and convincingly shown. 
In the interest of our people’s health 
alone, the preservation of forest areas is 
a necessity, and we have regions as beau- 
tiful and healthful as the justly celebrated 
Adirondacks within our own borders. 
The series of lovely waterfalls which 
illustrated the latter part of the lecture 
could scarcely be surpassed anywhere ; 
and that these may be preserved in their 
beauty for the generations to come, the 
great natural reservoir of the forest must 
be preserved and maintained. 

The character and value of this lecture 
are of course very inadequately described 
here; but those who heard it, and the 
much larger number of our readers who 
have heard the Doctor on other occasions, 
need not be told how good it was. The 
Superintendents present crowded around 
him at its close, many anxiously inquir- 
ing whether this work could be presented 
at their Institutes; and so far as time and 
other duties permit, different parts of the 
state will have the benefit of it. 

The audience dispersed, delighted with 
the evening’s entertainment. 


<> 
> 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








ANY of the members of Convention 

were present again at the opening 
exercises of the High School, after which 
Prof. Landon invited some of them to 
speak. 

Supt. Hamilton (Allegheny county) 
said he hardly felt equal to the occasion, 
but his short talk seemed to indicate the 
reverse. He made the point that one of 
the best things we get from school life is 
learning how to study. This involves 
the answer to three questions: 1, Whatis 
the fact or truth to be learned? 2, What 
does it mean? 3, What does it teach? 
It is usually comparatively easy to learn 
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what it is, but that is not enough—you 


must hold on to it, and look at it from all’ 


sides, and analyze it, until you know it 
through and through, and can use it 
whenever it applies, independent of text- 
book, or teacher, or anything or anybody 
else. This was part of his educational 
creed, and when he came back here in 25 
years or so, and met all these boys and 
girls again (laughter), he would expect 
them to remember and acknowledge that 
he knew what he was talking about. 

Supt. Coughlin (Wilkesbarre) said this 
place was one of those where he always 
found inspiration. This morning exercise 
is in the line of the true mission of a great 
republic—to provide for the worship of 
God and the education of children. He 
was glad to find a great school keeping 
close to this fundamental principle, and 
begining the day with song and prayer. 
These school men have been here several 
days trying to devise the best means for 
the development of children’s minds; but 
at the bottom there is but one way, the 
old road of genuine, earnest work. It is 
sometimes a rugged road, but pleasure 
blooms by the wayside. The destiny of 
our country is in the hands of the young 
people, especially those in the higher 
schools; and you must use your rare 
opportunities so that you may become 
benefactors to your cOmmunity. The 
world has room for you all, needs you all, 
and needs all you can do and all you can 
be ; seek therefore the fullest develop- 
went. , 

Prof. Landon said several superintend- 
ents had asked about the results of the 
year’s work in this school, which had 
just been summed up. Pupils must 
average 80 and not fall below 70 in any 
study; they are not examined unless 
their grade falls below 80; many pupils 
have 80 and over in all their studies 
regularly, and pass through the whole 
course without examination. 


The pupils having retired, the Conven- 
tion was called to order by Dr. Schaeffer. 

Supt. Ira Shipman (Northumberland 
county), reported from committee to 
whom were referred House bill 131 and 
other bills relating to 


DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATION. 


The committee had before them House 
bills Nos. 131, 132 and 133, which provide 
respectively as follow: 

No. 131—That after June 1, 1898, one-half 
the annual appropriation shall be distributed 
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on the basis of paid teachers for full term, 
not including substitutes, and one-half on 
the basis of the total number of days’ at- 
tendance; attendance to be verified by 
teacher’s affidavit; if school closed by sick- 
ness, attendance of last term to be taken; 
attendance at private and denominational 
schools to be added to that of public schools, 
similarly verified. 

No. 132—That the number of schools shall 
be the basis of distribution; two schools 
aggregating less than 50 pupils to be 
counted as one; three or more schools within 
a mile enrolling less than 40 pupils to be 
counted as the quotient obtained by dividing 
the aggregate by 40; president of board to 
certify under oath to number of schools as 
so reckoned. 

No. 133—That after June 1, 1898, one- 
third of the appropriation shall be dis- 
tributed on the basis of paid teachers for 
full term, not counting substitutes; one- 
third on the number of children between six 
and eighteen; one-third on number of tax- 
ables returned by triennial assessment ; 
assessors are required to make the enroll- 
ment, and receive the same pay per diem as 
for regular assessment; ‘blanks to be fur- 
nished commissioners by Dept. of Public 
Instruction at expense of state; enrollment 
to be made in November and December, and 
certified under oath by fourth Saturday of 
December, commissioners to return sum- 
mary of same to Department before end of 
Jatiuary; assessor neglecting duty finable 
from $25 to $100, and Rae by court on 
complaint which is made the duty of com- 
missioners; expenses of commissioners for 
additional clerical service to be reimbursed 
from State treasury on itemized statement 
under oath to Auditor General. 

Your committee investigated the matter 
as fully as circumstances permitted, and 
after consultation have agreed to recom- 
mend that the convention signify its ap- 
proval of House bill No. 131, as covering 
the greatest number of useful points. It is 
admitted by all that the present basis is un- 
satisfactory; ‘‘ resident taxables ’’ is suscep- 
tible of various construction, and is not an 
equitable single basis; this bill proposes 
what is clearly more equitable; it makes 
suitable recognition of the equality of gen- 
eral expenses of each school—furniture, 
apparatus, fuel, salary of teacher, etc.; it 
will be a stimulus to lengthened term, regu- 
larity of attendance, and accurate reports; 
denominational schools have recognition for 
their attendance. Altogether, we believed 
this bill to be more desirable than the others 
before us. 


Supt. Weiss: Some of us differ with 
the committee about that, and I move to 
substitute a recommendation of House 
bill 133. 

Supt. Hamilton: I think we are hardly 
ready to vote in favor of any one of these 
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particular bills. All of them have good 
points, but perhaps we ought not to 
commit ourselves to the whole of any of 
them until we have longer time to con- 
sider each provision. I am not opposing 
the bill recommended by the committee, 
nor the one proposed to be substituted ; 
either would probably be better than 
what we have; but I am not sure that I 
am ready to vote for a positive recommen- 
dation. 

Dr. Schaeffer: After four years’ think- 
ing about this, I do not know now just 
what is best. If I may be allowed a 
suggestion, might it not be wise to pass a 
resolution recommending legislation to 
secure a more just and equitable distribu- 
tion, leaving the details open? This is 
a serious fundamental question, and we 
want to be sure that what we do is just 
right. 

Supt. Weiss withdrew his motion, and 
it was agreed to postpone further consid- 
eration of the subject, until after the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions, 
who it was stated had this matter before 
them also, and had passed upon it. 


BIRD DAY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Supt. C. A. Babcock (Oil City), read 
the first paper on this subject followed by 
one by Prof. H. J. Roddy, of Millersville 
Normal School. These papers will ap- 
pear in the June number of the JOURNAL. 

Time did not permit discussion on the 
two papers, and the last item on the pro- 
gramme was taken up, being the reading 
of a paper by Supt. Coughlin of Wilkes- 
barre, on 


THE FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


The subject’ assigned to me is ‘‘ The 


. Functions and Duties of the Superintend- 


ent.’’ I consented to prepare a paper on 
this subject, not because I thought I was 
especially fitted to take this Ba 9 in the 
programme, but because I regarded it a duty 
to do whatever was assigned to me. 

The presentation of a subject of this 
nature, to this body, would justify the 
inferrence that some of us, or many of us, 
perhaps, are not measuring up to the fullest 
possibilities, in the line of duty, as pre- 
scribed by law; that we do not fully appre- 
hend the real functions of the Superintend- 
ent as an active agency in educational work, 
and that there is a possibility for a superin- 
tendent to be a mere office holder and not a 
public servant. We must concede, how- 
ever, conscientious though we may be in 
the discharge of duty, that there is a vast 
difference in the influence exerted, in the 
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interest awakened, in the educational spirit 
aroused, in the actual work done, between 
men laboring in the same field, enforcing 
the same laws, exercising the same 
functions, under the same obligations, and 
performing the same duties. 

The purpose of this paper and more 
sy of the discussion that it is 

oped may follow is to indicate, in a 
measure, how we may grade up to a degree 
of equality in the discharge of these duties 
and obligations, how, in the discharge of 
the several duties imposed by law, we may 
direct educational forces, improve public 
sentiment, deepen public interest, and ex- 
tend educational means over broader fields, 
without materially increasing the cost of 
schools, the labor of the teacher, or the 
burdens of the people. When taking the 
oath of office the Superintendent pledges 
himself to perform the duties of the office 
honestly, impartially, diligently, and 
according to law to the best of his skill and 
ability. So far as my acquaintance goes I 
know of no Superintendent who is not 
conscientiously trying to fulfill the obliga- 
tions thus solemnly taken. If we are not 
measuring up to the highest possibility, I 
believe it is due to a difference in skill and 
ability, rather than to lack of honesty, 
impartiality, or diligence. We must study 
therefore to become more skillful and to 
acquire greater executive ability in the dis- 
charge of the several duties incumbent upon 
us. Along this line is progress. 

The live, earnest superintendent must 
have within: himself the elements of growth. 
It is wonderfully stimulating to come into 
contact with an active, thinking, working, 
growing man. The value of this stimulat- 
ing influence is incalculable, if such a man 
is at the head of the educational forces of a 
community; not so much because his own 
thoughts are carried into the work by those 
whom he directs, but because he imparts 
his own spirit to those around him, and 
growth is stimulated thereby in a thousand 
minds. : 

The Superintendency is more than an 
office, and the incumbent more than an 
office-holder. There are certain official 
duties and functions which he is called 
upon to perform, but in a broader sense the 
Superintendent is a leader. The very man- 
ner in which he performs these official 
duties, discovers the leader; to do his work 
in such a way as to direct educational forces. 
to the accomplishment of certain ends which 
he himself cannot do, discovers skill; and 
to shape his work so that in its performance 
there shall be felt a general uplift in the 
whole community, is a mark of ability. A 
desire to do things in this way must preface 
success. High ideals are essential to great 
achievement. 

The Superintendent will make himself - 
felt first of all in the examination of teach- 
ers, and in the care and judgment he exer- 
cises in commissioning applicants to teach. 
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His ideal of what he regards proper prepar- 
ation to teach will disclose itself in the 
character of the examination. His idea of 
the relative importance of certain knowl- 
edge or information will be seen in the em- 
phasis he gives to certain subjects which he 
uses as atest of fitness to teach; and thus 
he becomes, in a sense, a teacher, directing 
the future study of all applicants. His in- 
fluence in this direction is great. And if 
his standard is high, not insisting upon 
technicalities, but in the sense of necessary 
knowledge and culture adapted to the work 
of teaching and indicating real scholarship, 
his work as an actual teacher will be very 
great indeed. 

The examination will sometimes take the 
form of actual teaching, and the applicants 
will catch the spirit of the examiner and try 
to carry his ideas into her own work. He 
should not hesitate to point the way toward 
greater efficiency, and to inspire the desire 
to reach greater skill in the art of teaching. 

The Superintendents have great influence 
and power in building up the schools of the 
State, because they are in touch with the 
very centres of growth. Next to the school 
directors, the superintendents have the 
greatest power. The Superintendents com- 
mission annually more than half of the 
number of teachers who actually teach. 
Including thgse who hold professional 
certificates they commission sixty-six per 
cent of the whole number who teach. 
They have it in their power, therefore, to 
dictate the tone, character, and qualifica- 
tions of a large majority of the teachers, and 
since the majority so far overshadows the 
minority, the work of the schools must be 
measured, largely, by what this majority 
does or is able to do. The point to which 
the tide of progress may rise is fixed each 
year by the Superintendents; no matter 
what others may do, the advance will not 
go above this point. I believe it to be the 

uty of the Superintendents to take heroic 
measures if necessary, and see to it that 
knowledge, power to instruct, culture, and 
character shall be found in every person 
who occupies the teacher’s desk in this 
Commonwealth. 

The City and Borough Superintendents 
cannot say,according to present practice,that 
the commissioning of téachers is largely the 
work of County Superintendents. True, the 
cities and boroughs can, if they will, elim- 
inate the provisional certificate largely 
from their schools. Length of term, larger 
salaries, graded schools, and the social ad- 
vantage of the towns give them the choice 
of teachers, and yet, according to the last 
report of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, nearly one-fourth of the teachers em- 
—— in the cities and towns of the State, 

aving superintendents of their own, held 
provisional certificates; and in most cases, 
more persons are employed who hold provi- 
sional certific ites than Normal diplomas, the 
total ratio being four to three. 
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Only eight hundred and eighty-five Nor- 
mal —— taught last year in the cities 
and boroughs having supervision separate 


‘from the counties, out of a total of four 


thousand seven hundred and eighty-one 
wlio were employed in such cities and bor- 
oughs, or a little more than eighteen per 
cent. The counties outside of these cities 
and boroughs did nearly as well; nearly 
eighteen per cent. were graduates of Nor- 
mal schools. 

I dwell the more earnestly on this point 
because I am convinced that the great up- 
lift in educational work must come from the 
ee of better qualified teachers, 
and that Superintendents can force this 
matter by making foor teachers scarce. We 
should emphasize the importance of special 
preparation for the work of teaching ; we 
should encourage our own pupils to go to 
the Normal schools and make this special 
preparation if they expect to teach; and we 
should prove our sincerity by recommending 
competent persons for our own schools who 
have made such preparation, rather than 
fill them with persons holding provisional 
certificates. 

The next point where the influence of the 
Superintendent is most directly felt is in his 
visitation to schools. The number of visits 
the Superintendent can make to the schools 
in the course of a year are so few that, at 
first thought it would seem but little good 
can be accomplished through them. Yet a 
single visit to the schools of a county in a 
year can be made very useful and effective 
as a part of the general work of the Super- 
intendent. It is useful, first, through the 
knowledge he acquires of the working of the 
system under his supervision; second, it 
gives him an accurate idea of the needs of 
the several school districts; and third, 
these visits furnish the texts and illus- 
trations for his lectures to the people, and 
his lessons to be given to his teachers in 
the county and district institutes and edu- 
cational meetings. 

It is the duty of the Superintendent to 
build up his schools on the information thus 
acquired. The Directors should accompany 
the Superintendent on these visits. An 
unusual effort, if necessary, should be made 
to secure the company of each Director on 
the occasion of these visits. I know of no 
time when the suggestions of the Superin- 
tendent are more effective. The condition 
of buildings, grounds, outbuildings, and the 
character of the teaching, are made sub- 
jects of examination and study. The 
Directors are educated in the line of school 
inspection; differences in the ability to 
teach are pointed out; good work is empha- 
sized; the expert teacher is especially con- 
sidered, and points of excellence noted for 
puposes of comparison; classification of the 
school is considered, and attention given as 
to whether the required studies are taken. 
In all these matters the aim of the Superin- 
tendent is to create in the minds of Direct- 
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ors, where necessary, higher purposes and 
more accurate conceptions of the needs o 
the schools, of the character and influence 
of environment, and the immense impor- 
tance of having competent teachers. He 
should also show a disposition to inquire 
closely into the operation of the system, and 
create a desire to carry out the full letter 
and spirit of the law. 

While the visit should be made pleasant, 
helpful and encouraging to the teacher, it 
should be the means also of lifting the 
teaching force to a higher plane. The 
teacher should feel that this visit to the 
school by the superintendent will in a meas- 
ure give her a professional standing; that 
thoughtful, intelligent, effective work and 
faithful discharge of duty will receive care- 
ful notice and just commendation; that 
knowledge and skill and teaching spirit will 
be recognized, and sooner or later contribute 
to his or her advancement in salary and 
promotion. When such a feeling permeates 
the teaching force, the influence of the Su- 
perintendent will be immediately felt, his 
ideas will enter into the character of the 
work and will produce results in exact ratio 
to the educational value of these ideas. 

The Superintendent must lead in educat- 
ing public sentiment. He must organize 
educational forces, and work through others 
as well as himself. He must give support 
and general direction to the Local Institutes 
and educational meetings. Heshould meet 
the people on every possible occasion. Dur- 
ing the time of his visits he should call sev- 
eral districts together and speak to the peo- 
ple, holding at least two such meetings each 
week. On these occasions he should place 
before the people needed reforms. Heshould 
discuss the laws, urge their proper enforce- 
ment in their full spirit, and suggest needed 
legislation; he should show the people where 
their Directors need support, approve ad- 
vanced steps taken by them, and thus pop- 
ularize wise and judicious expenditures of 
money. Compare schools by showing what 
neigboring districts are doing. Awaken 
local pride by showing what has: been done 
that deserves praise. Bring out the children 
to take part in these exercises through sing- 
ing, recitations, and actual school work. 
He should summon all his powers to lead 
the people to recognize and appreciate a 
good teacher. He should place foremost in 
the minds of the people, directors and teach- 
ers, the maxim that ‘‘schools are for chil- 
dren.”’ 

Finally, the Superintendents must place 
themselves positively, firmly, actively and 
effectively upon the side of higher educa- 
tion. The primary school must be taught 
to look forward to the grammar school, and 
the — school to the high school, and 
the high school student must have an am- 
bition to reach the college and university. 
The Superintendents must recognize th 
immense advantage to youth and aspiring 
young men and women, to work for a pur- 
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pose and to have this ideal of future attain- 
ments definitely before them. He must 
give his influence, his heart, his energies, 
to promote the broadest possible culture of 
our people. The great problems of strug- 
gling humanity are before us. In our form 
‘of government these problems are to be 
solved by the many rather than by the few. 
The educational problem of our times is to 
provide the future men who can and will 
solve these problems aright, and these ends 
can be reached only when we give the 
broadest possible training to the greatest 
possible number. It should be the ambi- 
tion of our people, that from any community 
in this Republic, in times of danger or ne- 
cessity, there may be called, from the com- 
mon walks of life, men who can preside 
over the destinies of a great people, having 
courage and ability to enforce the laws with 
justice and fidelity, competent to guard the 
nation’s honor, and the rights and liberties 
of our people. 


Supt. Sweeney (Elk county) reported 
from the Joint Committee of the two 
Conventions. The following are 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, this convention of county, city 
and borough superintendents has been a 
widely attended and one of the most suc- 
cessful educational meetings recently held 
in the commonwealth; and whereas, the 
convention should be an important factor in 
determining the educational sentiment of 
the state ; and whereas, it is appropriate for 
this body to express its opinions upon the 
educational questions we are called upon to 
consider; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we favor a more equitable 
basis of distributing the annual school ap- 
propriation. 

Resolved, that we favor a minimum school 
term of seven months. 

Resolved, that we recommend an annual 
appropriation of $200,000 in aid of city, bor- 
ough and township high schools through- 
out the commonwealth. 

Resolved, that we favor a law extending 
the benefits of closer supervision to town- 
ships as well as to boroughs throughout the 
commonwealth. 

Resolved, that we favor an appropriation 
for the building of a new school house for 
the school of the Cornplanter Indians in 
Warren —. 

Resolved, that we favor in the rural 
schools, the introduction of instruction 
which will fit the pupils more fully for the 
vocation of farming. 

Resolved, that wie! to the importance of 
the preservation of birds, we recommend 
the passage of a law introducing a bird-day 
into our schools. ~ 

Resolved, that we favor the introduction 
of a course of nature studies into our 
schools. 

Resolved, that we favor the grading and 
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articulation of our courses of study so as 
to connect our elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges. . 

Resolved, that this convention recognizes 
the sterlin 
our able, cultured and scholarly State Super- 
intendent, and that we give his administra- 
tion our most hearty endorsement and ap- 
proval. 

Resolved, that our thanks are due the 
Harrisburg School Board for use of rooms in 
the high school for place of assembly. 

Resolved, that we extend our thanks to 
Dr. Edw. Brooks, Profs. A. J. Gantvoort, 
J. T. Rothrock F. H. Green, and H. J. 
Roddy, for their able addresses. 

Supt. Smith moved to adopt the report. 

Supt. Luckey: Not yet—I want to know 
about those birds that are to be protected. 
There are some that I want destroyed— 
the English sparrows—and I would like 
to amend the resolution to that effect. 

Supt. Babcock: I think that is un- 
necessary; the English sparrow is not 
protected by the State law, and its de- 
struction is generally recommended. 

Supt. Luckey did not insist on his 
amendment. 

Supt. Hamilton: The Convention 
adopted the report of our committee on 
compulsory law, recommending House 
bill 144, but I think it would be well to 
add a resolution here to that effect. I 
offer the following: 

Resolved, That this Convention, after con- 
sidering the several amendments proposed 
to the compulsory education law, agree in 
recommending passage of House bill 144. 

The resolution was added to the report 
by a unanimous vote. 

Supt. Hamilton: I have still another, 
which I think will meet with no opposi- 
tion. I offer this: 

Resolved, That we favor the annual appro- 
priation of at least five and a half million 
dollars for the common schools of the State 
for each of the next two years. 

The resolution was agreed to unani- 
mously, and the resolutions were then 
adopted as a whole. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Supt. J. W. Canon (New Castle): Ina 
few months, the last days of June and the 
first of July, we hope to experience the 
benefit of the general revival of educa- 
tional enthusiasm at the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association in New 
Castle. We want all you leaders of edu- 


cational thought to come west and bring 
your teachers with you; our people want 
to see you. 


We will secure the best rail- 
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road rates and local accommodations, but 
unless you take hold, the meeting will 
not be the great success it ought to be. 
Come with us, and we will do one another 
good. 

Dr. Schaeffer: I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the success of this 
meeting. About ninety Superintendents 
have been present, and the borough 
principals and Normal school men in- 
creased the roll toovera hundred. When 
you get home, keep an eye on the pro- 
ceedings at Harrisburg. Unless a mem- 
ber of the Legislature has the habits of a 
university professor, he cannot keep track 
of all the legislation proposed, and the 
average man has trouble enough with 
what goes to his own committee. We 
who are in the school work owe it to our 
friends in the Legislature to give them 
the benefit of our experience and our 
thought. Legislators are as honest as the 
rest of mankind, and when they go wrong 
it is mostly from lack of knowledge, and 
not because they mean to harm their 
constituents, or the children of the com- 
monwealth. I hope the social feature of 
this convention has been pleasant; I am 
sure the papers were on a par with those 
we -have at the National Association. 
With such a body of officers, we may have 
high hopes for the educational future of 
Pennsylvania. I see we have with us the 
chairman of the House committee on 
Education, Mr. Hammond, and I know 
every member of the Convention will be 
glad to hear from him before we adjourn. 

Mr. Hammond: I have attended these 
sessions with much interest, wishing to 
learn as much as possible, for my greatest 
desire is the hearty co-operation of all 
friends of the schools in securing benefi- 
cial legislation. Superintendents should 
keep track of these matters, and let their 
representatives know what they deem 
necessary and advisable, and so they can 
help us greatly. My own great desire is 
that no bad school legislation shall get 
through the House committee on Educa- 
tion, and no good school legislation shall 
fail. I believe these sessions will have 
a good and healthy influence. 

Dr. Schaeffer: And we are glad to say 
that the people of the State, east and 
west, north and south, have confidence 
in the chairman of that committee. And 
now, having finished our programme, if 
nothing futher is suggested, I will declare 
the Convention closed. 

The Convention was then adjourned. 
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The following is the list of County 
Superintendents in attendance, also the 
visitors given the privileges of the floor: 


County Superintendents.—J. W. Thoman,, 
Adams; Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny; Eli 
M. Rapp, Berks; Henry S. Wertz, Blair ; 
Herbert S. Putnam, Bradford; W. H. Slotter, 
Bucks; C. L. Gramley, Centre; Frank P. 
Bye, Chester; W. A. Snyder, Clinton; John 
K. Miller, Columbia; E. M. Mixer, Crawford; 
Ira L. Bryner, Cumberland; R. M. McNeal, 
Dauphin; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; J. W. 
Sweeney, Elk; E. E. Stitzinger, Forest; W. 
F. Zumbro, Franklin; A. M. Hammers, In- 
diana; R. B. Teitrick, Jefferson; Denny M. 
Marshall, Juniata; J.C.Taylor, Lackawanna; 
M. J. Brecht, Laficaster; Thomas M. Stew- 
art, Lawrence; John W. Snoke, Lebanon ; 
Alvin Rupp, Lehigh; Torrence B. Harrison, 
Luzerne; J. G. Becht, Lycoming; John E. 
Myers, McKean; Geo. T. Cooper, Mifflin; 
T. H. Serfass, Monroe; R. F. Hoffecker, 
Montgomery; William F. Hoch, Northamp- 
ton; Ira Shipman, Northumberland; Anna 
Bodler, Potter; G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; 
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F. C. Bowersox, Snyder; F. W. Meylert, 
Sullivan; Charles E. Moxley, Susquehanna; 
H. E. Raesly, Tioga; Daniel P. Stapleton, 
Union; John F. Bigler, Venango; W. W. 
Ulerich, Westmoreland; Frank H. Jarvis, 
Wyoming; D. H. Gardner, York. 

Visitors.—School Commissioner Corson, 
of Ohio; Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, College of 
Music, Cincinnati; Miss L. E. Patridge, 
Philadelphia; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Prof. J. A. Cooper, 
Edinboro; Dr. S. A. Baer, Reading; School 
Director B. M. Bunker, Altoona; S. T. Lan- 
don, Harrisburg. 

A full list of the city and borough 
officers, school and normal principals 
present was given with the proceedings 
of the City Convention in the April 
Journal, and need not be repeated here. 
The aggregate attendance at the Joint 
Convention was 109, classified as follows: 
County superintendents, 43; city and 
borough superintendents, 45; normal 
principals, 7; school principals 7. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Ye may be ave stickin’ 1n a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N.C, SCHAEFFER. - + «= «= J, P, McCASKEY. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 





IN your annual report please state pro- 
gress made in the establishment of school 
libraries. If the public library of a city or 
borough has been made accessible to the 
pupils of the public schools, please report 
this fact, along with other interesting infor- 
mation in that connection. Towhat extent 
pupils read to learn after they have learned 
to read, is a question of much interest to 
educators. Also, please state in how many 
districts the seductive methods of the relief 
map man, the chart agent, the globe seller 
and the block peddler have been successful. 
Where the directors spend from thirty to 
one hundred and forty dollars per school for 
apparatus, it involves an expense equal to 
one or more months of school throughout 
the district, and proves an insurmountable 
hindrance to the increase of teachers’ sal- 
aries and the lengthening of school term. 

In length the report must not exceed 
1200 words. It should be type-written. If 
this cannot be done let it be legibly written, 








on one side of the paper only, 





THERE is a proverb that ‘‘ bad news 
travels fast,’’ but there are times also 
when good news puts on seven-league 
boots, and this re-appointment of Dr. 
Schaeffer was one of them. It was not 
long after the appointment and its con- 
firmation by the Senate until the fact 
that Dr. S. was to be his own successor 
was spoken of with approval in all parts 
of the State. We congratulate Governor 
Hastings upon his excellent judgment in 
dealing with the situation, and the Com- 
monwealth at large upon the fact that 
we are to have ‘‘the right man in the 
right place’’ foranotherterm. Governor 
Pattison re-appointed Dr. Higbee, when 
the opportunity was presented to name a 
man of his own political party, ‘‘ because 
he was the best man.’’ In the same 
patriotic desire to do the best thing, for 
the State in her educational interest, 
Governor Hastings appoints Dr. Schaef- 
fer. We know the temper of mind and 
heart in which he enters upon his second 
term. Much might be said in this con- 
nection, and we feel like saying it, but 
the occasion does not demand words from 
us. It speaks for itself. There has been 
no mistake made in this re-appointment. 





THE reports of Directors and Superin- 
tendents’ Conventions recently held, 
three or four in number, which have 
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all been given in full in Zhe Journal, 
present papers and discussions of much 
value to the cause of education in the 
State. They will be read carefully by 
those who are engaged in the work or are 
especially interested in it, and they go 
upon the permanent record for future 
reference. ‘‘ Things always true are in 
the present tense.’’ The volumes of Zhe 
School Journal are rich in matter of this 
kind, and we can supply a few full sets 
to the offices of Superintendents of towns, 
cities, or counties where they may be used 
profitably to fill a vacant place upon the 
shelves—a good thing within easy reach. 





THE examinations, for the year 1897, 
at the several State Norma! Schools, will 
be held as follows : 


Tuesday, June 8—1o0a. m. 
West Chester. 

Monday, June 14—9 a. m. 
Clarion and Slippery Rock. 

Wednesday, June 16—9 a. m. 
and California. 

Monday, June 21—9 a. m. Kutztown, 
Millersville and Shippensburg. 

Wednesday, June 23—9 a. m. Lock 
Haven, Bloomsburg, and East Stroudsburg. 


Mansfield and 
Edinboro, 


Indiana 





By one of the tricks of the trade the 
Nelson Chesman Advertising Company, 
of St. Louis, managed to get an adver- 
tisement of the American Splane Com- 
pany into the last number of Zhe Journal, 
without paying for it. They sent the 
electrotype with promise of payment, and 
refuse to pay because Zhe /Journal would 
not endorse a ‘‘company’”’ of which we 
know nothing. Our editorial columns 
are never for sale. We try to avoid 
shysters, whether as advertisers or as 
advertising agents. Weare ready to give 
freely, and have always done so, but we 
do not care to be robbed by such parties. 





THE State Appropriation for the cur- 
rent year has all been paid except about 
$25,000 in districts whose reports have 
not yet been received in proper form. 





IN the list of directors in attendance at 
the Directors’ Convention, the name of 
Mr. C. M. Gramley, of Centre county, 
was given C. Z. Gramley. A school 
director who is willing to spend twenty- 
five dollars in attending such a convention 
should have his name correctly printed in 
the list of members. It is not everybody 


who is so much interested in the vital 
questions of school administration. 
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GREETING. 


HEN light is too strong, the eye can 

not see. When the heart is too full, 
the lips can not find words to express its 
emotions. Seated among the managers 
of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua the 
writer listened to a telegram announcing 
his. reappointment and confirmation as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The feelings produced by this announce- 
ment are more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. No news could have been more 
unexpected, none more welcome. No 
honor could have caused greater joy in 
our bosom or greater rejoicing in our 
home. No mark of confidence on the 
part of the Governor and the Senate 
could have been more highly appreciated. 
Multitudes of telegrams and letters of 
congratulation from friends in this and 
other states, together with the favorable 
comments of the leading dailies and the 
educational press, have ‘but intensified 
the feeling of gratitude and gladness. 

Coming as it did, this reappointment 
was a most gratifying climax to aterm of 
public service during which two Govern- 
ors, several legislatures, the leading 
editors of the secular and religious press, 
the superintendents of every county, city 
and borough, the presidents of our col- 
leges and the principals of our State 
Normal Schools, the teachers, directors 
and friends of the public schools in every 
section of the Commonwealth, had shown 
not only their personal friendship but 
also their interest in, and appreciation of, 
every effort to advance the cause of popu- 
lar education in Pennsylvania. In view 
of the grave responsibility connected 
with the educational oversight of a 
million children, no believing heart could 
have escaped a sense of the need of help 
from the Most High, or failed to utter 
prayers for courage and strength and 
wisdom sufficient to fulfill, in some 
measure, the hopes of ardent and enthu- 
siastic friends. 

But the most gratifying aspect of the 
case rises far above all personal consider- 
ations. In choosing one reputed as of 
opposite political faith,Governor Hastings 
emphasized the doctrine that the school 
system of Pennsylvania must be raised 
and kept above the mutations of politics. 
He has never been accused of lack of 
fidelity to the principles of the party that 
elected him. In victory and in defeat, 
whether it was to his personal interest 
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or the contrary, he has been loyal to the 
standard of the Republican party. Never- 
theless when the time for the appoint- 
ment came, he rose above all partisan 
claims, and by an act that speaks louder 
than words, placed himself at the head of a 
movement which should ultimately cause 
the public schools everywhere to be con- 
ducted in the interest of childhood, and 
not for the advancement of any particu- 
lar political or religious creed. It'was a 
brave, an unselfish act, for which his name 
will be mentioned in the schools with 
the famous trio of good men in our early 
history—Governor Wolf, who contri- 
buted most to the introduction of our 
common school system; Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, whose eloquence saved the law from 
repeal; and Thomas H. Burrowes, the 
great organizer of thesystem. Thesena- 
tors, by their prompt action in confirming 
the nomination, signified their approval 
of the principle which the Governor had 
adopted. To the credit of those who had 
allowed the use of their names as candi- 
dates, be it said that with one exception 
they advocated the same principle during 
their canvass for the office, and promptly 
sent their congratulations, expressing 
their gratification at the triumph of 
principle over all other considerations. 
The noble attitude of the candidates 
who approved the action of the Governor, 
makes it expedient and timely to press 
the application of this principle. The 
public schools exist for the sake of the 
children. In the election of school 
directors, in the selection of superintend- 
ents, in the appointment of teachers, the 
interests of the children should outweigh 
all personal and partisan considerations. 
In the erection of school houses, in the 
purchase of books, supplies, apparatus 
and the like, in framing the courses of 
study, in fixing the length of the school 
term, every other consideration should be 
subordinated to the welfare of the rising 
eneration. ‘The taxes which are levied 
or school purposes should be expended 
so as to give the people the greatest 
possible return in the education of their 
sons and daughters. The vampires that 
would suck the financial life-blood out of 
the school system must be exorcised from 
the Commonwealth and driven to their hid- 
ing places. The purchase of certain high- 
priced relief maps and other appliances 
which are almost useless except in the 
hands of a high-priced teacher, and which, 
in the aggregate, cost as much as the 
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running of the schools for one or two 
months in districts having the minimum 
term, involves the imposition of unneces- 
,sary burdens upon the tax-payers. The 
burning of the State Capitol is not to be 
regarded as a valid reason why the 
children of Pennsylvania shall be com- 
pelled to grow up with educational ad- 
vantages inferior to those offered by other 
states and other lands. On the one hand 
there must be no extravagance in the 
rebuilding of the Capitol or in the man- 
agement of the schools, and on the other 
there must be no stinting of the moneys 
which can be legitimately used for the 
improvement of our school system. The 
amounts which are appropriated out of 
the State Treasury and those raised by 
local taxation, should be expended in 
lengthening the term, in securing the 
best teachers, in augmenting the effi- 
ciency of the elementary schools, in 
bringing within the reach of all the bene- 
fits of instruction beyond the common 
branches. 

The Governor has sounded the key- 
note for the future. The next four years 
will carry us into the twentieth century. 
Let us follow the policy of true economy 
and true progress so that the next century 
may, in Pennsylvania, dawn upon an 
educational system unified, from the 
Kindergarten to the University, and in all 
respects equal to the best upon the 


globe. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ARBOR DAY. 





HE observance of, Arbor Day is grow- 

ing in public.favor, but there is large 
room for further growth. It has ail the 
future before it to grow in, which is a 
blessed thing. The day was celebrated 
in Philadalphia, at the Central High 
School, the Girls’ Normal, and in the 
schools generally. Classes were also 
taken to Fairmount Park, to gather wild 
flowers, observe the trees, and enjoy the 
holiday. In Harrisburg, Easton, Allen- 
town, West Chester, Carbondale, Strouds- 
burg, and many other towns, and here 
and there through the country, the day 
was observed by the schools. A linden 
tree was planted by Governor Hastings 
on the campus of Lehigh University, at 
South Bethlehem. In the large assem- 
blage present there were five thousand 
school children who sang patriotic and 
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Arbor Day songs, and, with their display 
of flags, made a very animated picture on 
the sloping hill-side. President Drown 
of the University gave the Governor 
most cordial greeting, in a few appropri- 
ate remarks, thanking him for the great 
interest he has shown in popular educa- 
tion. The Governor responded in an 
earnest address on the benefits of general 
education, and also upon the necessity of 
restoring to the denuded mountains of 
the State their once grand and glorious 
forests. He paid an eloquent tribute to 
Asa Packer for his work in establishing 
the University, and to other men who have 
left similar monuments behind them. 

We take also some extended report of 
work done close to hand, which may be 
suggestive-elsewhere on recurring Arbor 
Days. The Lancaster High School 
planted a hundred and sixty trees, with 
a goodly number of roses. The trees and 
plants were distributed at the school, 
during the morning session, after instruc- 
tions as to how they should be planted. 
In the afternoon there was a very fine 
programme of vocal and instrumental 
music and an interesting address upon 
‘*Bird Days and Bird Ways,” by F. R. 
Diffenderffer, Esq., a gentleman much 
interested in this direction which will 
appear in our next issue in connection 
with other papers on the same important 
subject. The back of the programme for 
the day presented a good showing of 
Arbor Day work done by this school in 
the observance of the twenty-five days 
thus far appointed in Pennsylvania. It 
is as follows: 

‘““The Lancaster High School has en- 
joyed twenty-five memorable Arbor Days 
since the introduetion, with spring and 
fall observance, of this new holiday into 
Pennsylvania by Dr. E. E. Higbee, in 
1885. The school has had an excellent 
programme of vocal music upon each ob- 
servance of the day, its grand chorus 
under the direction of one of the best of 
leaders, Prof. Carl Matz. We are proud 
also of the High School Orchestra;. under 
the skillful direction of Prof. Carl Thor- 
bahn, which has had an honored place 
upon our programme for many successive 
Arbor Days. Without our orchestra our 
Arbor Day observance would lack one of 
its characteristic features. The study 
hall, which is always attractive, has been 
more fresh and bright on these glad oc- 
casions, from its appropriate window and 
platform decoration of plants and flowers. 
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‘‘The boys have, on each recurring 
day, planted more trees than there have 
at the time been pupils in the school, 
with the exception of the Dr. Higbee 
Memorial Day, when they planted roses 
in memoriam, ‘The total number thus 
far planted has been nearly four thousand 
trees. Addresses by scholarly men from 
outside of the school have been made 
here, which have been read everywhere 
in the city and county, through the favor 
of our local newspapers, and have gone to 
all parts of the State through Zhe Penn- 
sylvanta School Journal. He who has 
upon any Arbor Day spoken from the 
High School platform has had a larger 
audience than the three hundred or more 
who have occupied the seats before him. 
He has spoken to the city, the county, and 
the State. The following is the Arbor Day 
record of the school from 1885 to 1897: 


1885. April 16, ‘‘Arbor Day with the 
Children,’’ Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instriction. 

1885. October 29, ‘‘A Talk on Trees,’’ 
Simon P. Eby, Esq. 


1886. April 16, ‘‘Our Brothers, the 
Trees,’’ Dr. J. Max Hark. 
1886. October 28, ‘‘ Trees Typical of 


Human Life,’’ Dr. John S. Stahr. 

1887. April 22, ‘‘The Trees of Pales- 
tine,’’ Rev. C. E. Haupt. 

1887. October 21, ‘‘ Utility and Beauty 
of Trees,’’ Dr. Thos. G. Apple. 

1888. April 27, ‘‘ Tree Planting in Lan- 
caster,’’ J. P. McCaskey. 

1888. October 19, ‘‘ The Lessons of the 
Day,’’ Dr. J. H. Dubbs. 

1889. April 26, ‘‘ Value and Uses of Arbor 
Day,’’ Prof. George F. Mull. 

1889. October 18, ‘“‘A Plea for Public 
Parks,’’ Dr. J. Max Hark. 

1890. April 11, ‘‘The Wissahickon of 
Lancaster,’’ Rev. Charles L. Fry. ‘‘Dr. 
Higbee, Our Arbor Day Superintendent,”’ 
J. P. McCaskey. 

1890. October 24, ‘‘The Forest and 
its Functions,’’ Rev. M. R. Hooper, ‘‘ The 
Picture on the Wall,’’ J. P. McCaskey. 

1891. April 10, ‘‘Fruits and Fruit Cul- 
ture,’’ Henry M. Engle, Esq. 

1891. October 23, ‘‘The City and the 
Forest,’’ Dr. John B. Kieffer. 

1892. April 14, ‘‘An Arbor Day Mosaic,”’ 
J. P. McCaskey. 

1892. October 21, Columbus Day and 
Fall Arbor Day, recitations. 


1893. April 14, Recitations and general 
exercises. 

1893. October 20, Recitations and general 
exercises. 


1894. April 13, Addresses by Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, Commissioner of Forestry, and 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 
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1894. October 19, ‘‘ The Sanitary Side of 
Arbor Day,’’ Dr. M. G. Motter. 

1895. April 26, ‘‘Dr Higbee Memorial of 
Roses,’’ J. P. McCaskey. 

1895. October 18, ‘‘Dr. Burrowes Me- 
morial Elms,’’ J. P. McCaskey. 

1896. April 10, ‘‘ The Spring: She is a 
Blessed Thing,’’ and general exercises. 

1896. October 23, ‘‘Plant Trees,’’ Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

1897. April 9, ‘‘ Bird Days and Bird 
Ways,”’ F. R. Diffenderffer, Esq. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ApAms—Supt. Thoman: The new high 
school building at Gettysburg was dedi- 
cated on March 4th. The programme con- 
sisted of addresses and music. Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer delivered an interesting address 
to a large audience. The directors of Gettys- 
burg are to be complimented for the hand- 
some building they have erected. It will 
compare favorably with the best in the State. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: An educational 
meeting was held in Bridgewater. The 
house was well filled with the children and 
patrons of the schools. Addresses were 
made by Profs. J. C. Hillman, S. C. Humes, 
J. A. M. Beal, and the county superintend- 
ent. Many of our country schools have 
closed. The work of the teachers gener- 
ally has been good. There is a growing 
tendency to begin to teach before the judg- 
ment has matured. This is to be deplored. 

BERKS — Supt. Rapp: Birdsboro has 
erected a six-room building with all the 
modern improvements at a cost of $15,000. 
It is one of the finest in the county. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Many of the schools 
in the rural districts have closed. The en- 
tollment and ge ere of attendance are 
above those of former years. This can be 
largely attributed to the compulsory school 
law. The results in general school work 
may safely be said to mark an advance upon 
the record of the past. 

Coanveno—Sapt. Weaver: The Com- 
mittee on Permanent Certificates examined 
a class of forty-two—the largest class in the 
history of the county. Of this number, 
twenty-five stood the test and passed. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Four local insti- 
tutes were held in February. The interest 
and attendance were flattering. Valuable 
assistance was rendered by Miss Margaret 
McCloskey, Profs. Secrist and Brungard of 
Lock Haven Normal, and City Supt. Robb 
and Prof. J. H. Mouser of the same place. 
The last Institute for the season was held in 
Flemington, March 26 and 27. It was a 
fitting close to our series—good attendance, 
good programme and good results. Prof. 
Wolverton, Miss McCloskey, and Profs. Se- 
crist and Brungard gave us valuable help. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Miller: Local institutes 
were held at Mifflinville, Benton, and Ber- 





wick. Prof. Albert, of the B. S. N. S. gave 
valuable instruction at each place. The 
teachers are greatly benefited by this work. 

21a i Sweeney: Many of the local 
dnstitutes held were of a high order of 
excellence, and I can readily observe the 
effect on the schools after each meeting. 
The last meeting of the series will be held 
in Jones township. The shortest term in 
Elk county is seven months, and such 
schools are now closing. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: Educational meet- 
ings were held in twelve townships. The 
County Round Table of principals met in 
Erie, March 27. The topics discussed were 
Civics, Township high schools, uniform 
text books, and qualifications for entrance 
into high schools from country districts. 
The sessions were very profitable. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: March 13 was 
final examination day for the ungraded 
schools. One hundred and twenty-nine 
applicants were examined, of whom 108 
pomet, Schools in the country districts 

ave all closed. We have had a very suc- 
cessful year. Local institutes were held in 
every district in the county. 

FuLton—Supt. Chestnut: The schools in 
general are now closed. We have had, in 
the main, a conscientious, devoted body of 
teachers. Sixteen schools were closed for a 
shorter or longer period by illness of teach- 
ers. About forty directors accompanied me 
on my second series of visits. Sickness cut 
the attendance in many of the schools 
badly. Carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of parents crippled work a good deal. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Local in- 
stitutes were held at Moscow, Carbondale, 
Jermyn and Greenfield. This was the first 
institute for Greenfield and was a great suc- 
cess. Prof. Bromley Smith of Keystone 
Academy delivered a lecture in the evening. 
Owing to improvement in health the 
attendance has been better than last month. 

LANCASTER—Snpt. Brecht: The school 
term about closing shows a large enrollment 
and a regular attendance. The health of 
the children has been exceptionally good. 
That fact coupled with the open and good 
roads of the winter, and the compulsory 
school law that was everywhere given quasi- 
recognition where it was not strictly en- 
forced, will largely account for the increase 
in numbers and the improved attendance. 
The district central high school problem is 
gradually gaining ground among our peo- 
ple. Manheim, Conestoga and East Done- 
gal townships are giving their young people 
the advantage of a high school course of 
study. The experiment has thus far proved 
very satisfactory. In East Donegal every 
one of its ten school districts has a repre- 
sentative in the Central High School at 
Maytown. Two classes have been gradu- 
ated from this school in the past two years. 
Its last commencement was held on the. 
evening of March 26, on which occasion 
State Supt. Schaeffer delivered the address. 
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LEBANON—Supt. Snoke : Our schools are 
closing,and I think we have never had a more 
successful term. March 12th was examina- 
tion day throughout the county. March 
30th marked the commencement of the 
Myerstown High School with a class of 
eleven—six girls and five boys. The grad- 
uates acquitted themselves creditably. A 
very large audience witnessed the exercises. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have com- 
pleted my visits to the schools for this year. 
Most of our 125 schools were visited twice ; 
that a few of the out-of-the-way schools 
were omitted on my second tour was due to 
the unusually bad roads. The blank reports 
distributed among the teachers, to be re- 
turned at the close of the term, are bringing 
in valuable and desirable information. I 
am convinced that it is a good plan. Gen- 
erally speaking, our schools have done well, 
but there can be no doubt that the results 
would be better if all our teachers had the 
essential professional oe 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: The examina- 
tions for graduation from the County Course 
of Study were held March 2oth. This work 
was done by committees appointed by the 
Superintendent. Each committee consisted 
of two teachers and one director from the 
respective districts. The number examined 
was 134. Of this number 87 reached the re- 
quired standard and were granted diplomas. 
The results of these examinations indicate 
thorough and efficient work on the part of 
the teachers of the county. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The almost im- 
passable condition of the roads was detri- 
mental to regular attendance and rapid 
progress. Several local institutes were held 
with a good attendance. The County 
Teachers’ Association met in Mifflinburg, 
March 20th. A large number of teachers 
were present. Good will result from the 
excellent papers read, the spirited discus- 
sions, and the practical work done. Two- 
thirds of the teachers of the county now 
belong to this Association. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner: A local institute 
was held at Newport. Dr. S. A. Baer, of 
Reading, gave an excellent talk Friday 
night on ‘‘Environment,’’ also addressed the 
institute Saturday morning and afternoon. 
Our teachers took an active part in the dis- 
cussions, and all felt that they were greatly 
benefited by the meeting. 

‘SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: It isa pleasure 
to report the interest that is manifested in 
establishing school libraries. Through the 
efforts of teachers, pupils and patrons, 
libraries have been started at Dushore, 
Forksville, Lopez, and Bernice. A success- 
ful local institute was held at Forksville. 
At the Farmers’ Institute held for this 
county, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, arrens our representatives in 
the General Assembly to favor an appropri- 
ation to make effective the township high 
school law. Resolutions were also passed, 
protesting against any reduction of the 
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State appropriation and favoring a more just 
and equitable distribution of the same. 
WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The six and 
seven month schools have closed. Of 61 
school districts in the county, 44 have seven 
or more months. It is evident that the 
minimum seven-month term is growing in 
favor with our people. Our teachers have 
taken unusual interest in the closing of 
their schools. Most of them spent the last 
day in reviewing the classes, and intersper- 
sing the work with recitations and music. 
The directors and patrons endorsed the work 
of the year by their presence. In some 
townships the teachers, not closing the same 
day, added to the interest by holding an in- 
stitute during the evening of each day a 
school closed. At these meetings live ques- 
tions were discussed, in which teachers, 
directors and patrons alike took an active 
part. The high school at Cross Creek, under 
the care of Prof. Frank H. Ryder, has proved 
quitea success. It has been well attended by 
the young people of the township, where they 
have pursued advanced studies. The grade 
has been so adjusted that the other schools 
of the township occupy the position of pre- 
paratory departments in relation to the high 
school. In a general way, we feel our 
schools have been well taught ; our teachers 
have been alive and active in advancing the 
work, and the directors and patrons have 
taken an unusual interest in all that has 
been done for the good of the schools. 
Monongahela, Canonsburg, Beallsville and 
West Middletown will each have a fine new 
building of modern style ready for occupancy 
by another year. Summer normals will be 
taught at Claysville, Taylorstown, Elders- 
ville, Prosperity, Centerville and Lone Pine. 
Many of our teachers will attend training 
schools this spring to better prepare them- 
selves for their profession. Directors areon 
the guz vive for good teachers. Good teach- 
ers will make good schools ; good schools 
will tend to longer terms and better wages. 
WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: Schools 
are closing in the country and many of the 
teachers are leaving for one or other of the 
normal schools. Our teachers have been 
faithful and their devotion has met with a 
high degree of success, so far as the ad- 
vancement of the schools is concerned. 
The coming school year promises to be one 
of unusual activity in the matter of school- 
house building. More than a half dozen of 
large and costly buildings will be erected, 
and numerous one-room Tenete. The clos- 
ing of the present year will see the comple- 
tion of one of the finest school buildings in 
the State—the Greensburg high school. 
When finished it will have cost $90,000. It 
is of beautiful design and complete in all its 
appointments. The people of this little 
city are to be congratulated upon having so 
worthy a monument to attest their educa- 
tional advancement, and the Board of Di- 
rectors deserve much commendation for the 
liberal spirit so conspicuously displayed. 








